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Get the “Promotion of the Month”, International’s 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
te increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
ae receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
ising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
pene for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you did! 














Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


Mnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 





“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Y OU'RE building the right foundation for 
your loaf when you buy I-H flours. And that 
is doubly important now that there is more 
competition for bread customers. Bakers 

faced with a market battle will find I-H flours 
REE ce Meee ane the type that yields the utmost in loaf quality 
all the time. I-H flours are made that way 
from wheat of superior quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 27 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 


GOLDEN CREST 


| * There’s better bread 


a ahead when you switch 


to these Star flours. 
os 


Better wheat is the 
* 














foundation of their 
outstanding baking 
qualities. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


| SALINA, KANSAS 























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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xy THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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HE TRUTH ABOUT 
EBRASKA WHEAT 


EBRASKA has become famous for producing wheats with 
consistently superior baking characteristics. This fact is a 
source of wonderment to bakers, grainmen and millers alike. 








Wa'at Ae 
STRONG wheat improvement association, constant research, Ar imadung 
ready cooperation of the wheat growers and a favorable climate } Zedracka Wheat 


are some of the reasons for this good record. 


|» emesaatel wheat is grown to produce flour, which, in turn, is 

baked into bread. Nebraska realizes that, so the state has con- 
centrated on developing only the best baking varieties of wheat 
and has limited its development to just a few of the best. 











O BE explicit, there are four main “good baking” varieties 

grown in the state—Nebred, Pawnee, Cheyenne, Turkey—and 
they comprise over 90% of the crop. While new varieties are 
being studied Nebraska will stand by these four which do what 
the baker wants. 


HERE is the more logical place to obtain the undiluted 

baking benefits of Nebraska wheat than from a Nebraska 
mill? Our plants are ideally situated to acquire these wheats with- 
out any added trouble or expense. 





| speteninaleiaiananed of our two famous Nebraska bakery brands— 

WISDOM and QUEEN QUALITY — begins with careful 
wheat selection from areas noted for high quality baking wheats. 
We've been doing this in Nebraska for years and believe we are 
best equipped to select and mill these wheats. And each step of the 
process is controlled by laboratories maintained in each of our 
plants. Thus, you can always be sure of the uniformity and fine 


baking performance of WISDOM and QUEEN QUALITY 
throughout the year. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED Mitus Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEB. 
Elevator Storage 2,000,000 Bus. Daily Capacity 9,500 Cwts. 








Flour Mills at: OMAHA + GRAND ISLAND + FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
AND ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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All burlap alike? 
Not by a jugtul! 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 
variations within those grades. 





But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 


You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 






* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
as the standard for the industry. 
4 
mr 
fy 


&, « Bemis *2 


CMe, PA General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
ist, Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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THOROBREAD 


W YE HAVE never claimed to produce the 

most flour, but we do not step aside for 
anybody when it comes to flour quality. THORO- 
BREAD is made from the topnotch wheats in one 
of America’s best equipped and most efficient flour 
mills. And this famous brand is so good because the 
owners of this mill personally want it to be the very 
best and aim to keep it that way always. Remem- 
ber that when you think of THORO-BREAD! 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 























“Great guns, Clayton, all I said was wrap up a half dozen ladyfingers!” 








Good ’ol Clayt ... he does a heck of a lot better back in the shop, where 
he’s got a complete line of Russell-Miller bakery flours to work with 
... every one of em especially milled for the specific job to be done. 
To put it bluntly, Russell-Miller flours are almost fool-proof. . . virtually 
guarantee the kind of economical, efficient performance needed 
in any on-the-ball shop. Ask your jobber or Russell-Miller representative 
to give you the low-down on this quality line of flours! 


-RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Prove it to Your 
“\y=—=—————=« Distributors and Dealers... 







CHASE = 


( muttinaur 
\ PAPER BAGS J) | / 


(PIae HG) 








= ‘ Kee ‘| 
with  - H AS E Wy ih. Prove it to Your Consumers 


MULTIWALL 
Paper Bags 


(ng Ase 


Prove it to Your Balance Sheet 





IT’S THE PACKAGE THAT 
GIVES YOU THESE EXTRAS... 


Are you proud of the high quality of 


your flour feeds or cereals? 


You can give visible evidence of superiority by packaging ¥. Better appearance. 


in Cuase Multiwall bags. This preferred bag is backed Clean, colorful brand printing. 


by 107 years of CHASE experience...experience in developing . More sales appeal. 
the finest material and workmanship...experience Better protection for your product 
in fine printing...experience in Multiwall bag , 

A bag designed for your specific problem. 
manufacture that assures CHASE customers 


of QUALITY bags on every order. 


a 2b wo 


Better acceptance of your brand. 


antl CHASE BAG COMPANY 309 west JACKSON BOULEVARD + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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... are getting 
dependable 
uniform 
performance 
with this 
premium 


pour... 





. Commander-Larabee 


Mittin G COMPAN Y 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Dutch Continue 


Curbs on Imports 
of U.S. Flour 


LONDON— The 
countries subscribing to 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, at 
their Geneva meeting, to authorize 
the Netherlands government to con- 
tinue restrictions on imports of U.S. 


decision of the 
the General 


flour, was a= disappointment to 
traders 
Two years ago the Netherlands 


officials claimed that the restrictions 
on dairy products placed under Sec- 
tion 104 of the Defense Production 
Act were a violation of GATT. After 
repeated protests, in which a number 
of other exporting countries joined, 
Holland asked for authorization to 
impose a retaliatory limit of 60,000 
tons on flour imports. The U.S. re- 
strictions on dairy products continue 
under a section of the Agriculture 
Adjustment Act and the Dutch dele- 
gates once again received approval to 
continue their retaliation. 

While the restrictions on dairy 
products do cut back Holland's abili- 
ty to earn dollars, point 
out that the country’s overall exports 
to the U.S. have increased consider- 
ably in the past year. Dollar earnings 
are said to be higher than ever and 
only normal restrictions, similar to 
those approved for all foreign im- 
ports, are placed on Dutch efforts. 
Despite this factor the member coun- 
tries authorized the Dutch to main- 
tain the import limit as a reprisal 
for restrictions on goods representing 
but a fraction of Holland’s total sales 
in the U.S. In the light of 
opportunities given to Dutch goods in 
the American home market, the 
maintenance of the flour embargo is 
seen as reacting against Holland's 


observers 


the sales 


interests in expanding trade gener- 
ally 

While the maintenance of the re- 
taliatory action is seen as detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the American 
flour milling industry, it is not the 
only factor restricting the expansion 
of flour sales. Currently, the compe- 
tition from the Dutch home millers 
is extremely severe price-wise, and 
the importers are finding it difficult 


to compete. One observer places the 
blame for this situation on the ac- 
tion of the U.S. authorities in selling 
wheat at a cheap rate to Holland, 
thus effectively reducing the com- 
petitive ability of imported flour. 
Imported flour prices, it is claimed, 
were not reduced in line with those 
going into effect for wheat. October 
commitments have already been filled 


and the trade has dollar authoriza- 
tions for November and December. 
Whether those dollars will be used 


for flour depends upon the price trend 
in the next few weeks. If there is no 
reduction it is feared that the trade 
will not be able to compete with the 
home millers, the observer adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF 





OF LIFE 


Southwest Still 
Dry; Weather 
Forecast Hopeful 


KANSAS CITY 





Dry weather con- 
tinues to menace the new winter 
wheat crop in the Southwest, al- 
though weather predictions for the 
next month are favorable. 

Seeding of the crop continues to 
make slow progress, with scattered 
showers in the past week creating 
more favorable conditions in some 
local areas. At present, seeding is 
more nearly completed than at the 
corresponding date a year ago, but 
is not up to a normal level. 

There were a few good rains in 
the past week in the Texas Pan- 
handle, parts of Oklahoma and in 
Nebraska. Amounts of an inch or 
more were received at some points 
in the Texas high plains and more 
than half an inch at places in Okla- 
homa. Light showers fell in central 
and western Kansas, inadequate to 
correct the great moisture deficiency 
there. 

The long range forecast of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau (said to be correct 
about two times out of three) calls 
for above normal rainfall in the area 
from western Texas northeastward, 
which would embrace most of the 
hard winter wheat area. The mois- 
ture is scheduled to make its ap- 
pearance late in October or early 
November. 





New Hard Wheat Future Attracts 
Most July Trade at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY The new July 
hard wheat future at Kansas City, 
voted into existence by members of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade Oct 


13, outstripped its rival July contract, 


which permits delivery of soft red 
winter wheat, in the first few days 
of trading 

Volume of trading on four days 


in which the dual July conti 
showed a total of 305,000 


icts were 
in existence 


bu. for the July hard wheat contract 


and 20,000 bu. for the July regular 
wheat contract. 
At the close of trading Oct. 19 


open interest in the July hard wheat 
contract was 191,000 bu., compared 
with 15,000 bu. open on the July regu- 
lar contract. 

120 to 43, members 


By a vote of 


of the Kansas City exchange ap- 
proved the proposal for the establish- 
ment of the special hard wheat con- 
tract Oct. 13, creating a unique situ- 
ation in which a single commodity 
is being traded in two different 
classes on a futures market. 

The principal proponents of the 
new exclusive hard wheat future: 
were the flour miller members of the 
exchange. The millers contended that 
eligibility for delivery of soft wheat 
on the regular futures contract had 
destroyed the value of the Kansas 
City market as a hedging place for 
their flour sales. Millers said the sit- 
uation brought about the record high 
cash wheat premiums which proved 
such a costly market development 
for many flour processors this season. 
An original proposal to eliminate soft 
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FMA Plans Closing of Valier & Spies 





NEED FOR WORKING CAPITAL 
FORCES MOVE, DIRECTORS SAY 





St. Louis Plant of Flour Mills of America Has 10,800-Sack 
Capacity—Refinancing Plans Under Consideration 
May Forestall Shutdown 





wheat deliveries was rejected by the 
board of trade members, and millers 
then submitted the proposal for a 
wholly new tuture that was adopted 
last week. 

The preponderance of opinion 
among members of the Kansas City 
exchange is that one or the other of 


the two contracts will die out for 
lack of trading interest. Many feel 
that there will not be enough com- 
mercial interest in soft wheat at 


Kansas City to sustain that option 
once the present stocks of soft wheat, 
accumulated mostly last year, 
dissipated. The Sept. 30 report 
showed stocks of contract grades of 
soft red winters at 3,354,553 bu., com- 
pared with 389,544 a year ago. There 
was a 600,000-bu. decline during Sep- 
tember. 


are 


Premium Holds 
The July hard wheat contract 
opened at a premium of 8%¢ over 
the regular July on the first day of 
trading and maintained that approxi- 
mate difference throughout the week. 
The cash market difference is about 
20¢ bu. at present. 

The new July hard wheat contract 
makes No. 2 dark hard, hard or yel- 
low hard the deliverable grade, with 
No. 1 tenderable at 1¢ premium and 
No. 3 at a 3¢ discount. 

The present regular contract that 
will remain in effect permits delivery 
of either hard or soft red wheat and 
keeps No. 2 hard of all subclasses and 
No. 2 red the deliverable grades, with 
No. 1 tenderable at 1¢ premium and 
No. 3 at a 3¢ discount. 

The record of trading in 
July futures so far is as 
thousands of bushels: 


the two 
follows, in 


Ju } re Ju 


\ Volum 
‘ 1 
CCC SALES REPORTED 
The Chicago commodity office of 


the Commodity Credit Corp. reports 
sales during the Oct. 9-15 period in- 
cluding 1,048,756 bu. corn, 10,415 bu. 
wheat and 2,500 bu. oats. In the Oct. 


12-16 period, the Minneapolis com- 
modity oflice reports sales of 42 000 
bu. wheat, 414,550 bu. corn, 835 bu. 


barley, 2,672 bu. oats and 1,700 bu. 
soybeans 


REA S THE TAFF F LIFE 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS OCTOBER MEETING 


BUFFALO —-The October meeting 
of the Buffalo Flour Club was held 
in the Buffalo Athletic Club with 
about 50 members and guests pres- 
ent. Charles Weatherston, General 
Mills. Inc., club president, presided 
at a business session following dinner. 
The next meeting of the club will be 
held Nov. 17 in the Buffalo Athletic 
Club. 


KANSAS CITY 
Valier & Spies 
St. Louis, a 
America, 
board of 
informed 
16 

In a 
rectors 


The plant of the 
Milling Company in 
unit of Flour Mills of 
Inc., will be the 
directors of company 
customers ol unit: Oct 


closed, 
the 
the 


telegram to buyers, the di- 
said the action was being 
taken to conserve working capital for 
the maintenance of other milling and 
grain operations Flour Mills” of 
America, Inc., also operates mills at 
Kansas City and Alva, Okla 

At the same time, the directors 
said that the company’s finances may 
be readjusted in the near future, in 
which the operations of the 
plant would continue. It is estimated 
that it will require about a month to 
grind out present contracts of the St 
Louis plant. 


case 


Refinancing Studied 


Several plans for refinancing the 
milling company are under considera- 
tion by the directors, and it is prob- 
able that some will be 
reached before operations are com- 
pleted on present bookings of the St 
Louis mill. 


decision 


The Valier & Spies unit has a ca 
pacity of 10,800 flour pe 
day. The mill is a modernized plant 
to which bulk flour storage facilities 
were recently added. Grain storage 
capacity at the mill is 2,180,000 sacks. 


sacks ol 


Closing of this operation would 
make a_ substantial reduction in 
active flour milling capacity in the 


central states area, and particularly 
in the milling of wheats in that 
section, where a large number ol 
mills have already ceased business. 


sott 


Capacity of the Flour Mills of 
America unit at Kansas City is 14,- 
100 sacks daily and at Alva, Okla., 
3.300 sacks 

BREAD IS THE STAFF ‘ re 


Bemis to Construct 
New Bag Plant 
at Wilmington, Cal. 


ST. LOUIS. The award of a 
tract for a new manufacturing plant 
to be erected in Wilmington, Cal., has 
been announced by Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis 

The new plant will be one story, of 
concrete tilt-wall with 
office space, factory and 
areas. Production will be 
paper shipping sacks 


con- 


construction, 

storage 
multiwall 
The move from the present Bemis 
plant location at Wilmington will im- 


prove facilities and provide for a 
small expansion of capacity. Over 
100,000 sq. ft. of floor space will be 


provided by the new building, located 
at Sanford Ave. and Pacific 
Highway in Wilmington 


Coast 
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Benson Plan for Reorganizing 


USDA Stresses ‘“‘Service’’ Goal 


WASHINGTON — A _ proposal for 
reorganizing the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, putting all of the service 
agencies of the department under 
four main groups, has been an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson. 

The proposal is scheduled to be- 
come effective after there has been 
opportunity for interested parties to 
comment on it. The deadline for sug- 
gestions is Nov. 1, Mr. Benson said. 

The proposed four main groups in 
the reorganized department are: 

1. Federal-States Relations. 

2. Marketing & Foreign Agricul- 


3. Agricultural Stabilization. 

4. Agricultural Credit. 

The reorganization proposal is be- 
ing advanced under authority of Re- 
organization Plan No, 2, enacted by 
the last session of Congress. That 
plan calls for advance notice of in- 
tention to reorganize. 

Mr. Benson explained that the re- 


organization plan is the result of 
consultations with congressional 
farm leaders, farm organizations, 


representatives of land grant colleges 
and the national agricultural advis- 
ory commission. He said that it would 
put the USDA on a “more business- 
like, efficient and _ decentralized 
basis.” 
Major Changes 

Among major changes in the de- 
partment’s structure the reorganiza- 
tion proposal would: 

Regroup the various research bu- 
reaus in the present Agricultural Re- 
search Administration into an inte- 


grated Agricultural Research Service. 

Establish an Agricultural Market- 
ing Service which will absorb a ma- 
jor part of the marketing, research 
and service functions of the Produc- 
tion & Marketing Administration and 
many of the functions of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Establish a Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service which will carry on ad- 
justment and other functions former- 
ly handled by the PMA such as acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas, 
and carry on price support opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corp. 

Retain the present Community, 
County and State farmer committees 
to carry out the programs of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service and 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram in the field. 

Transfer the functions of the PMA 
and the BAE to other services. 

Strengthen state soil conservation 
offices and eliminate regional SCS 
offices. 

Other than the integration of the 
former ARA research bureaus and 
the transfer of functions of the BAE 
and the PMA, most of the other ex- 
isting agencies of the department 
retain their major functions, al- 
though there have been numerous 
changes in nomenclature and concen- 


tration of related but widely dis- 
persed work. 
The Farm Credit Administration 


will become an independent agency 
on Dec. 5, as provided by legislation 


passed by the last Congress, and 
will not be affected by this reor- 
ganization. 


The proposals do not reflect rec- 
ommendations just received from the 
agricultural information advisory 
committee concerning the informa- 
tion work of the department. How- 
ever, these recommendations will be 
considered in the final plans for re- 
organization, the USDA said. 


Services Emphasized 

Emphasizing the “service” goal of 
the reorganization, a number of 
agencies have been designated as 
“services.”” A number of department 
agencies such as the Forest Service 
already have this designation. 

The following are the four main 
groups provided for by the reorgan- 
ization and the agencies which would 
be in each: 

Federal-States Relations: Agencies 
in this group would include: Agri- 
cultural Research Service, Forest 
Service, Federal Extension Service, 
Soil Conservation Service, Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program Service 
and Cooperative Service. 

Marketing and Foreign Agricul- 
ture: Agencies in this group would 
be the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 


ice and the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 
Agricultural Stabilization: Agen- 


cies in this group would be Com- 
modity Stabilization Service (includ- 
ing the administration of CCC pro- 
grams), Federal Crop _ Insurance 
Corp., and Community, County and 
State Committees. 

Agricultural Credit: Agencies in 
this group would be Farmers Home 
Administration and Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 





USDA Reorganization Presents 


Adjustment, Personnel Problems 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON--Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra T. Benson this week 
revealed a proposed reorganization of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
which goes back to the early days of 
Henry Wallace. He washed out the 
intervening years of Charles F. Bran- 
nan and Clinton P. Anderson to ac- 
cept the USDA as it stood under 
Claude Wickard but dipped deep into 
the ancient barrel to adopt plans 
which Henry Wallace first proposed 
but was never able to put over. 

Few persons here disagree with the 
Benson reorganization plan except to 
comment that it is “old hat.” 

Mr. Benson kills the Production and 
Marketing Administration as such. 
He splits the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics into two areas of. au- 
thority, thereby destroying it as an 
independent agency of USDA. 

The Benson reorganization puts 
USDA on an almost completely func- 
tional basis, wiping out the sphere of 
commodity authority. 

That has been a_ prolonged and 
continuing quarrel between partisans 
on both sides. Some observers at 
USDA say that the new plan of opera- 
tion probably will disclose overlaps 
of authority and functions which have 
heretofore been concealed under the 
big blanket which started under Clin- 


ton P. Anderson and were altered by 
Charles F. Brannan. 

The grain branch of PMA—shortly 
to be known as the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization division of USDA — will 
move over lock, stock and barrel to 
this new subdivision. It will at the 
same time acquire authority over soy- 
beans and soybean meal and oil—it 
will continue to supervise support 
price programs and sale of commodi- 
ties obtained by PMA—or Commodity 
Credit Corp.—as result of price sup- 
port programs. 

The poultry branch loses its indi- 
vidual identity since it is to be com- 
bined in a_ meat-livestock-poultry- 
dairy section of the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization division. 

The fats and oils branch will be 
distributed over hell's half acre, the 
details of which are yet to be deter- 
mined. The old grain branch may get 
all of soybeans, its products and cot- 
tonseed meal. Peanuts have been al- 
lotted to the tobacco branch. 


Two Major Subdivisions 

From the viewpoint of the trade 
there have been two major subdivi- 
sions established by Secretary Ben- 
son. One is the Marketing and For- 
eign Agriculture division which will 
be under the administration of Assis- 
tant Secretary of Agriculture John 
H. Davis, in charge of Agricultural 
Marketing Service and the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, temporarily un- 





der Clayton Whipple. The Whipple 
appointment is seen as an interim 
selection since he lacks any strong 
backing in government or farm or- 
ganizations. He is seen as the choice 
of Congressman John Phillips of Cali- 
fornia, a member of the house agri- 
culture appropriations subcommittee. 
It is doubted that Mr. Whipple will 
last. 

The Davis appointment is disturb- 
ing to export trade interests since he 
is not favorably known as an advo- 
cate of broader foreign trade oppor- 
tunities and is openly suspected as 
advocating import controls over all 
commodities for which there are gov- 
ernment price supports or marketing 
agreements. 

The other major change places 
Howard Gordon, currently PMA ad- 
ministrator and president of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in charge of price 
Support programs, production and 
marketing of surplus agricultural 
commodities acquired under price 
support programs. His new job will be 
head of the Agricultural Stabilization 
division and as such will continue to 
be president of CCC and overlord of 
all county and state committees for 
stabilization and the agricultural con- 
servation payment program. 

Within the Gordon authority there 
is the only taste of commodity opera- 
tions. The Benson reorganization is 
strictly along functional lines but the 
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commodity aspects will be retained 
under Mr. Gordon. 

The realignment of USDA realisti- 
cally places the major burden of ad- 
ministration on Howard Gordon as 
assistant secretary, head of CCC and 
head of the Agricultural Stabilization 
division. Mr. Gordon has been long 
seen as tops in the USDA Benson 
team, although he has been hidden 
behind some overlayers of consultants 
and other staff retinue which have 
obscured his real talents. 

An item of the reorganization which 
may cause surprise is the split up of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
which is divided now between the 
Agricultural Research division, an- 
other major division of the new USDA 
and the Marketing and Foreign Agri- 
culture division. With this change the 
crop reporting service goes over un- 
der the leadership of John H. Davis. 


No Quarrel Over Proposal 

Few persons here familiar with 
USDA over a period of years are in- 
clined to quarrel with the new ar- 
rangement which is slated to go into 
effect on Nov. 1, 1953. However, they 
do say that the move of marketing 
agreement operations into the Mar- 
keting and Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice may not be too satisfactory. 

The grain standards and regulatory 
authority of USDA is lifted from 
PMA and from the grain branch and 
placed under the Marketing and For- 
eign Agriculture division. Here again 
it is a matter of i-dotting and t-cross- 
ing to criticize this change. 

Oilseed trade will watch with con- 
siderable interest the disposition of 


the fats and oils branch of PMA, 
now slated for scattering among 


many other subdivisions of the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization division under 
Mr. Gordon. Peanuts have already 
been assigned to the tobacco com- 
modity end of the division. There is a 
strong suspicion that this will mean 
that cotton oil will be removed to the 
cotton commodity end of agricultural 
stabilization and soybeans and soy- 
bean oil will move into the grain sec- 
tion. 


Future of George Prichard 


Throughout the oil trade there has 
been broad concern over the future 
of George Prichard, currently director 
of the PMA fats and oils branch. With- 
in the new hierarchy of USDA there 
has been a disposition to behead Mr. 
Prichard, largely as a result of oppo- 
sition from cooperatives in the pea- 
nut field. The official statement of 
reorganization fails to disclose the 
future of such stalwarts as Mr. Prich- 
ard, Dewey Termohlen, chief of the 
poultry branch of USDA and other 
old line administrators who have 
served through thick and thin with- 
out regard for politics. 

The reorganization is viewed by 
critics here as little more than a job- 
making venture for deserving admin- 
istration supporters. 

Shake-ups of this kind occurred 
when Clinton P. Anderson took over 
from Claude Wickard as secretary. 
When Charles F. Brannan relieved 
Mr. Anderson he went through the 
same type of convolutions. Faces 
changed but the level of employment 
continued. New tested and trusted 
cohorts succeeded previous incum- 
bents even within the same political 
party. 

The fats and oils industry as well 
as the poultry industry may view 
with some small alarm the potential 
displacement of George Prichard and 
Dewey Termohlen in their present 
capacities within USDA. 

If the decision is left to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Gordon, who will retain 
authority over these sections of agri- 
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cultural stabilization, it is suspected 
that he will ride along with both 
these officials who have been identi- 
fied as practical men in their respec- 
tive fields. However, the hot breath of 
political demand will hang heavy over 
the Gordon chair. 


Grain Trade Endorsement Seen 

The retention of the PMA grain 
branch with its control over price 
support programs, acreage allotments 
and disposal of grain commodities 
acquired by CCC under price sup- 
porting operations will meet broad 
“pproval from the grain trade. It 
probably means that William Mc- 
Arthur will be retained as the work- 
ing head of this commodity section 
of agricultural stabilization. It means 
for a certainty that J. E. Tripp will 
be ever-present in that section. 

Both of these officials have carried 
ithe hearty endorsement of the gra‘n 
trade in their present posts—an en- 
dorsement which certainly will not 
be withdrawn as the secretary m2kes 
over his dcpartment. 

It is by no means certain that the 
Benson reorganization plan will be 
swallowed lock, stock and barrel by 
Congrecs, particularly in view of the 
results of the congressional election 
in Wisconsin this past weck 

Republican congressmen are res.iive 
that outcome and it is now seen 
possible that Congress may ask defer- 
ment of the reorganization until it 
can eppraise the election returns. 
Possibly Congress may advise that it 
may be wiser to wait a_ potential 
change in the cabinet level before 
any fixed organizational program is 
fastened on USDA. 


CN 
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James F. Pouchot 


JOINS CHASE—The appointment of 
James F. Pouchot as sales repre- 
sentative for the Chase Bag Co. was 
announced recently by W. N. Brock, 
general sales manager. Prior to 
joining Chase, Mr. Pouchot was em- 
ployed by the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn., where he was field di- 
rector in charge of the field staff, 
with responsibility for carrying out 
the promotional activities of the as- 
sociation. Mr, Pouchot served for 
three years with the army and spent 
31 months in the Pacific theatre. He 
will be assigned to the Chicago sales 
office. 





U.S. IWA Sales Down Sharply; 
Norway Buys Heavily in Canada 


WASHINGTON Sales of wheat 
and wheat flour from the U.S. under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
came to a virtual halt for the week 
ending Oct. 13 as total sales fell to 
597,000 bu. of this amount, 415,000 
bu. represent flour sales. 

During the same period Canadian 
sellers maintained a_ better pace, 
registering better than 2 million bu. 
to Norway. This by far in excess of 
U.S. sales to that nation this year 
under the wheat pact. (See table on 
page 25.) 

This week another wheat council 
meeting starts in Madrid, Spain, 
where the council will attempt to re- 
assign export quotas to reflect the 
absence of the U.K. in the agreement 
this year. The withdrawal of the U.K. 
with its approximate 177-million- 
bushel import quota poses the prob- 
lem of reducing export quotas from 
Australia, Canada and the U.S. 

It is not expected that Australia 
will object too strenuously to an ad- 
justment of its quota since it signed 
the current pact with reservations to 
cover withdrawals of nations to which 
it historically sold wheat or wheat 
flour. 

Between U.S., Canada 

The chief issue of export quota ad- 
justment, therefore, would appear to 
center around a redistribution of ex- 
port quotas between the U.S. and 
Canada. A rough rule of thumb which 
may be followed by the council could 
be the lowering of the Canadian and 
U.S. export quantities proportionately 
on the basis of exports to the U.K. in 
the first four-year period of the pact. 

The absence of the U.K. from the 
pact this year puts U.S. mills at a 


disadvantage in sales of wheat flour 
to U.K. territorial possessions. In 
previous years the U.S. mills did a 
fairly brisk business in these markets 
and in some significant instances out- 
sold Canadian mills. 

The future outlook for U.S. sales 
of flour to these territories will rest 
on some arrangement that Canada 
may conclude with the U.K. for 
wheat. Should these two nations come 
to some long-range agreement on 
price then the U.S. mills can measure 
their sales opportunities in the U.K. 
territorial field. 
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DISTRICT 11 LEADERS—Shown at 
the recent meeting of District No. 11 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers in Greensboro, N.C., are two men 
who served as officers of the district 
during the past year. They are R. L. 
Jacobs (left), Rapidan (Va.) Milling 
Co., who was secretary, and Fred 
Stivers, Southeastern Mills, Rome, 
Ga., who was chairman. 
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| ADVISORY GROUP RECOMMENDS 


TWO-PRICE WHEAT PROP PLAN 





Industry Committee Makes Recommendation to USDA— 
Corn Producers’ Situation Mentioned as One of 
Problems in Installing Wheat Plan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON— A two-price plan 
for supporting wheat prices has been 
recommended to Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, by the wheat 
industry advisory committee. The 
recommendation was made following 
a joint meeting of the corn and wheat 
advisory committees in Chicago Oct 
13-14. 

In announcing the results of the 
meeting, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture was silent on the attitude 
of the corn industry contingent to- 
ward the two-price wheat plan. 

Prior to last week's meeting, mem- 
bers of the soybean industry com- 
mittee, which met here recently, 
frankly stated that corn producers 
were opposed to a two-price plan for 
wheat and could be expected to take 
this opposition to Congress when the 
lawmakers reconvene next January. 

A general wheat industry confer- 
ence, representing all segments of the 
industry from growers to millers, met 
in Washington last March on the call 
of Secretary Benson, and the wheat 
advisory committee was appointed by 
that conference. 

Following a meeting in Washington 
in August, the wheat committee sug- 
gested further consideration of pos- 
sible two-price plans. At that time 
it delayed announcement of definite 
recommendations until the joint 
meeting could be held with the corn 
committee, to consider possible ef- 
fects of such a plan with regard to 
demand and price for feed grains 

How It Would Work 

Under the recommended two-price 
plan, USDA _ said, wheat growers 
would be assured of the full parity 
price for the 500 million bushels of 
wheat used annually in the U.S. for 
food. The excess over domestic food 
needs would be sold at free market 
prices for export or for feed. 

Each grower would receive a mar- 
keting certificate for his share of the 
total amount of wheat used for food 
in the U.S. The value of the certifi- 
cates would be announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture prior to the 
beginning of the marketing year and 
would represent the difference be- 
tween the estimated support level 
and the estimated average farm 
price. 

The farmer would sell his crop 
at the market price, and the value 
of his certificate would bring his re- 
turn up to the 100% of parity support 
level for the portion of the crop used 
domestically for food, USDA said. 


Milling Certificates 

Flour millers would buy milling 
certificates from the government for 
the number of bushels of wheat used 
to make flour for the domestic mar- 
ket, and the money obtained from 
sales of the milling certificates would 
be used to redeem the producers’ cer- 
tificates. 

A two-price plan for wheat seems 
to be the cornerstone of the admini- 
stration price support policy recom- 
mendations to Congress. It has cur- 
rent support of Congressman Clifford 
Hope (R., Kansas), chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, and it 


has its farm support largely in the 
Pacific Northwest and in the soft 
wheat areas. However, information 
from trade sources available here 
suggests doubt that wheat farmers 
of the Great Plains states will give 
either hearty or unanimous support 
to this plan. 

Flour millers have expressed varied 
views on a two-price plan of wheat 
support, Inherent in the plan, it is 
noted, is the requirement that millers 
purchase milling certificates from the 
government. This has been called 
merely a variant of the old processing 
tax which was found objectionable 
and eventually thrown out by the 
court. 

The two-price plan has many 
Virtues, according to recommenda- 
tions of its sponsors. It would permit 
all wheat to move freely at the mar- 
ket price. It would end the heavy 
subsidy commitments of the U.S. 
government under the International 
Wheat Agreement. It would end 
heavy government costs for storage 
of grain taken under price support 
program defaults. It would give the 
producer 100° of parity for that 
part of his crop sold for domestic 
food use and would insure him at 
some stop-loss level—a 60% loan pro- 
tection level has been suggested 
for that part of his crop which was 
sold for animal feeding or export 
at current market prices. 

The plan has many of the earmarks 
of the Brannan farm plan as applied 
to wheat, plus the added feature of 
the stop-loss line for part of the 
crop. It omits some of the most 
controversial features of the Brannan 
plan such as the farm and income 
standard provisions. 

A lot of water will go over the 
dam before the next session of Con- 
gress adopts this proposal. Observers 
here say that the next session of 
Congress will be dominated by farm 
problems. Already proponents — of 
high rigid price supports are champ- 
ing at the bit, stimulated by the 
congressional election results last 
week in Wisconsin. They are citing 
the election as a repudiation of Sec- 
retary Benson and the administra- 
tion farm policy. 

It is by no means certain that the 
government will impose acreage con- 
trols on the next corn crop, although 
indifference of hog raisers to the 
existing favorable corn-hog ratio in- 
dicates that the corn-hog farme: 
likes the current situation whe. cin 
he can market relatively light weight 
hogs at reasonably profitable price 
levels and turn his excess corn into 
the government loan program as in- 
surance, If that condition continues, 
it may make it necessary to imple- 
ment corn acreage allotments, but it 
is doubtful that USDA can draft a 
workable marketing quota system on 
a crop like corn, 
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KANSAS ELEVATOR SOLD 

STAFFORD, KANSAS. Bill Smith 
former employee of the Stafford 
Grain & Supply Co. here, has pur- 
chased the 15,000-bu. Gano Grain 
Corp. elevator in Stafford. The nev 
owner will operate the elevator as a 
storage for milo. 
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CELEBRATES MACARONI WEEK—‘“Mr. Peepers”, otherwise known as 
Wally Cox, star of the National Broadcasting Company’s Sunday night tele- 


vision show, celebrates National Macaroni Week with pert 
macaroni-cheese casserole 


Kerwin by eating a delectable 


little Reggie 
which had been 


baked in Reynolds aluminum foil wrap. A one-minute commercial devoted 
to National Macaroni Week was delivered during the “Mr. Peepers” show 


Oct, 18. 





Difficulties of European Flour 
Importers Cited by Texas Miller 


DENTON, TEXAS — Flour impor- 


ters are having a difficult time in 
Europe, FE. Walter Morrison, presi- 
dent of the Morrison Milling Co., 


Denton, said this week following his 
return from a trip to several northern 
European countries. These nations are 
doing their utmost to build and keep 
operating a national milling industry 
and are doing many things to give 
their millers an advantage over flour 
importers, Mr. Morrison observed. He 
visited Ireland, Scotland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium 
and England. 

Flour importers generally indicate 
that export subsidies on American 
flour are inadequate to overcome the 


handicaps they face, Mr, Morrison 
said 

Return to private import trade in 
Britain holds little hope for the 


American miller, he discovered in his 
visit with importers in Glasgow. The 
10° total value additional duty im- 
posed upon non-commonwealth ship- 
pers is an effective bar to U.S. flour. 
Although some importers made con- 
tacts with U.S. mills in the hope that 
trade in soft wheat flours would be 
possible, it was found that the U.S. 
subsidies were too small to overcome 
the tariff. 


In Norway, Mr 


Morrison found 


that the quality of the Norwegian 
home-milled flour, an 80% extraction 
soft wheat flour, sets the standard 
also for imported flours which are 
kept down to a comparable quality 
level. There was some interest in 
American flours in Sweden and Den- 
mark but no immediate prospect of 
business in those countries. In the 
Netherlands, Mr. Morrison reported 
a good interest in U.S. flours but said 
that prices quoted were ruinously low. 

Mr. Morrison paid compliments to 
the builders of the newest European 
mills, whom he said have developed 
many methods and equipment that 
could well be followed in the U.S. He 
particularly was impressed by clean- 
liness of plants operating with pneu- 
matic conveying and elevating equip- 
ment, self-cleaning dust collectors and 
the like. Mr. Morrison expressed the 
opinion that American millers will 
modernize their plants along the lines 
now being followed by the three large 
mill builders of Europe. It is appar- 
ent, Mr. Morrison said, that America 
has fallen behind in the development 
of flour milling equipment and in 
modernization of mills, whereas in 
Europe this progress has been pro- 
moted by the wartime destruction of 
mills which made rebuilding a neces- 
sity. 





Publicity Program Gains Cited 
by Self-Rising Flour Institute 


NASHVILLE Home economists, 
future teachers and homemakers are 


giving an enthusiastic reception to 
the campaign for wider use of self- 
rising flour, 74 members and guests 
of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, 


Inc., were told Oct. 9. The occasion 


was the regular semi-annual meeting 


of the institute at the Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta. C. B. Nichols, Happy- 
vale Flour Mills, Griffin, Ga., and 


president of the 
sessions at 10 


institute, opened the 
a.m 


He introduced E. Glenn Fite, sales 


manager, Birdsey Flour Mills, Ma- 
con, Ga. who, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Fite, gave an interesting dem- 
onstration on the speed, ease and de- 
pendability of self-rising flour. Mr. 
Fite pointed to cases where the in- 
dustry is not capitalizing on the value 
of self-rising flour and urged that 
every member of the industry awake 
to the possibility of increasing home 
baking by the use of self-rising flour. 

Mr. Fite told of his past work 
among home economics groups and 
how enthusiastic they became when 


told what self-rising flour was and 
what could be done with it. 

Franklin R. Ullrey, _ president, 
Tower Publicity, Inc., Chicago, and 
director of the product publicity pro- 
gram, said 5,583 home economics 
teachers in the 12-state area of the 
institute, have received the teachers’ 
handbook about self-rising flour and 
many have indicated their enthusi- 
asm over the book. He estimated 
that the total distribution of this 
book would be 459,000. 


Mr. Ullrey reported that since the 
start of the program (Nov. 1, 1951) 
1,489 newspapers in the 12-state area 
had printed stories about self-rising 
flour an average of 9.1 times, which 
means a total of 13,401 printed 
stories with a total of 2,822,705 lines 
and a total newspaper audience of 
64,650,331. 

Both radio and television accept- 
ance of the self-rising flour publicity 
increased during the second year and 
the record shows that 72.4% of all 
radio stations in the 12-state area 
have used the self-rising flour pub- 
licity material or an estimated 12,- 
156,261 radio homes for an average 
of almost 10 times. During the sec- 
ond year of the program, the self- 
rising flour story has been seen on 
television 14 times on stations, Mr. 
Ullrey pointed out. 

Publicity Program Expansion 


He further told of the program 
committee's wish to expand this work 
during the third fiscal year to having 
a self-rising flour exhibit at each of 
the home economics state conven- 
tions in the 12 states which would 
permit personal contact with approxi- 
mately 2,400 home economics teachers 
who, in turn, would talk with future 
teachers and homemakers in their 
class work. 

Mr. Ullrey closed his report by say- 
ing that the sole purpose of publicity 
was to acquaint people with a prod- 
uct and that it could not sell direct- 
ly, but that it did lay an excellent 
groundwork for individual merchan- 
dising and that every member of the 
family flour industry should take full 
advantage of the groundwork the 
product publicity program was laying 
for him. 

It was voted to continue and ex- 
pand the publicity program for the 
third fiscal year. 

A committee composed of B. L. 
Davis, J. R. Smithson and W. T. York 
was named to select the date and 
place of the 20th annual meeting. 

The Werthan Bag Corp., the Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. and the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills were hosts at the numerous 
meeting features. 

The event concluded with golf for 
the men at the Brookhaven Country 
Club and shopping for the women. 
Mrs. C. B. Nichols was chairman of 
the women's activities. Earl W. 
Fuqua, Kansas Milling Co., was in 
charge of registration. 
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UNION BAG CREATES 
MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 

NEW YORK—Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. has announced the appointment 
of William F. Jacobi as manager of 
the newly created multiwall ma- 
chinery department. This department 
will be responsible for the sales, serv- 
ice and administration of all multiwall 
packaging machinery sold through 
the company. 





A member of the Union organiza- 
tion since 1946, Mr. Jacobi served 
most recently in the company’s mar- 
ket research department. 
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Canadian Flour 
Production Off 
During August 


TORONTO — Flour production re- 
ported by Canadian mills in August, 
the first month of the 1953-54 crop 
year, dropped in volume to 1,423,693 
bbl. This was the lowest monthly out- 
put recorded since July, 1951, when 
the offtake was set at only 1.4 million 
barrels. August production in 1952 
was set at 1.9 million barrels, a figure 
equivalent to the 10-year average for 
that month, based on the years 
1943-52. 

These figures are indicative of the 
cutback in export business now fac- 
ing not only the Canadian millers but 
those in the U.S. and Australia. World 
demands are smaller than usual and 
the position has been worsened by 
other countries, not classed as flour 
exporters in the last few years, un- 
dercutting the market to take part 
of the orders available. In many 
cases, these countries are using wheat 
imported from North America. 

Canadian mill operations in August 
averaged 56.2% when computed on a 
26-day working period in the month 
and a daily capacity of 97,500 bbl. 
Mills reporting in July operated 
74.4% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity for the same number of days. 


Winter Wheat Flour 


More encouraging is the production 
report for Ontario winter wheat flour. 
In August the output totaled 193,392 
bbl., compared with 100,954 bbl. in 
the same month last year. The Au- 
gust output has only been exceeded 
twice in the past 30 years, according 
to the records maintained by the 
Canadian government’s Bureau of 
Statistics. In August and September, 
1948, production was set at 233,956 
bbl. and 249,198 bbl., respectively. The 
demand for winter wheat flour, par- 
ticularly from the U.K., has given the 
Ontario mills, especially the medium 
sized plants, some useful runs. 

The crop year opened with a month 
export figure of 827,588 bbl., com- 
pared with 895,775 bbl. in the same 
month a year ago. However, some of 
these shipments were carried over 
from July production, and a fair as- 
sessment of the condition of the ex- 
port side of the industry will not be 
possible until later in the year. Lack 
of large orders from the U.K., how- 
ever, will be a major factor in con- 
tributing to poor overseas clearances. 

Millfeed production for August, 
1953, amounted to 47,180 tons, com- 
pared with 68,857 tons for the corre- 
sponding month last year. This was 
made up of bran 18,001 tons, shorts 
22,283 tons and middlings 6,896 tons. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS HEAR 
ANALYSIS DISCUSSIONS 
BUFFALO—The Niagara Frontier 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists held its October 
meeting at the New York State Insti- 
tute of Applied Arts & Sciences, Buf- 
falo, recently. The program featured 
two discussion groups—one on feed 
tests and one on flour analysis. 
Clayton Sander was moderator for 
the feed session and covered the 
newest techniques of feed analyses. 
Paul Hodler conducted the flour sym- 
posium and discussed the latest ideas 
in flour procedures. Mr. Sander is 
with Eastern States Milling, while 
Mr. Hodler is with Loblaw, Inc. 
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Report Issued on 
Mill Building in 
Importing Nations 


WASHINGTON 
tional 
cial 


The Millers 
Federation has issued a 
report on flour milling in for- 
eign countries intended to help U.S. 
mills in dealing with inquiries that 
arise about new mill construction 
in countries which normally import 
flour. 

“As a result of an increasing num- 
ber of foreign flour mill projects be- 
ing reported in traditional flour mar- 
kets during the past year or two, 
the MNF export advisory committee 
recommended that a special report 
be prepared on this subject,” the 
federation states in an export infor- 
mation bulletin. 

“In view of the fact 
of the proposed new 
would appear to be based on con- 
siderations other than an economic 
advantage to the country concerned, 
it was felt that special emphasis 
should be placed on economic fac- 
tors associated with a modern com- 
mercial flour mill.” 

The report, prepared by Gordon 
P. Boals, director of the MNF ex- 
port programs, is designed to call 
attention to various factors that for- 
eign government authorities should 
consider before approving a new flour 
mill project. It can be distributed 
to agents and to local government 
officials in areas that are reported 
to be considering a flour mill as a 
local industry. 

It cites a number of problems 
faced by mills in nations which do 
not produce wheat, pointing out that 
high cost mills built in importing 
countries in recent years are now de- 
manding government aid and protec- 
tion. “Such protection,” the report 
says, “which usually takes the form 
of import license or foreign exchange 
controls, higher duties for flour than 
for wheat or state trading operations, 
reflects in part at least an uneco- 
nomical local production of flour.” 
~The text of the report will be pub- 
lished in a subsequent issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
78,079 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The purchasing depart- 
ment of the Army Quartermaster 
bought 78,079 sacks of both hard and 
soft wheat flour for the Army, packed 
in both domestic and export sacks. 
Awards were made on three separate 
days. 

On Oct. 13 the Army bought 9,512 
sacks of soft wheat flour for both do- 
mestic and export use packed in 100- 
and 50-lb. sacks. 

The export flour was awarded as 
follows: Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 2,129 cwt. for Oakland, 
Cal., at $5.99; Pillsbury Mills, Minne- 
apolis, 783 cwt. for Brooklyn, N.Y., 
at $5.83. 

The remainder of the flour was for 
domestic use packed in 100-lb. papers 
as follows: Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo., 3,000 sacks for San 
Antonio, Texas, at $5.01; J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 2,000 
sacks for Army Depot, Ga., at $4.94; 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., 609 
sacks for South Schenectady, N.Y., at 
$4.69, 400 sacks for Ft. Bragg, N.C., 
at $5; American Flours, Inc., New- 
ton, Kansas, 600 sacks for Ft. Ord, 
Cal, at $5.22. 

On Oct. 14 the Army bought 57,410 
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sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
50-Ib. export sacks as follows: Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., Newton, 2 794 cwt. 


for New Orleans, at $5.78; Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 13,604 
ewt. for Seattle, at $6.17; General 
Mills, Inec., San Francisco, 20000 


ewt. for Oakland, Cal. at $6.16 and 
12,440 for Oakland at $6.21; Flour 
Mills of America, Kansas City, 8,572 
sacks for Brooklyn, N.Y., at $6.20. 

On Oct. 16 the Army bought 11,157 
sacks of herd wheat flour packed in 
100-lb. papers for domestic use as 
follows: Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
1,000 for San Antonio, Texas (Ft. 
Sam Houston), at $5.20 and 3,600 
sacks for San Antonio at $5.20; 1.800 
sacks for Killeen, Texas, at $5.16; 
800 sacks for Ft. Sill, Okla., at $5.02; 
American Flours, Inc., 1,027 for Ft. 
Riley, Kansas, at $4.87, 1,725 sacks 
for Ft. Bliss, Texas, at $5.25; Big “J” 
Milling & Elevator Co., Brigham City, 
Utah, 1,205 sacks for Ft. Ord, Cal., 
at $5.51. 

Future purchases were scheduled 
for Oct. 27, 29 and 30, the last two 
being for the Navy. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

LEASES TERMINATED 
TOPEKA The Derby - Howard 
Grain Co. here has terminated leases 
on 13 elevators in the northern half 
of Kansas. These elevators are lo- 
cated at Brewster, Smith Center, 
Bellaire, Scandia, Vermillion, Lillis, 
Goff, Wetmore, Netawaka, Fairview, 
Powhattan, Mercier and Baker. The 
Derby Grain Co. at Lawrence, Kans., 
will continue in business. The firm's 
future business will be concentrated 
in the headquarters’ office in the Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka building here. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HAROLD P. BELL JOINS 
QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


CHICAGO—Harold P. Bell has 
joined the Quaker Oats Co. and will 
supervise flour sales at the company’s 
mill in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Virgil C. 
Hathaway, manager, flour and maca- 
roni products. 

Prior to his affiliation with Quaker 
Oats Co., effective Oct. 19, Mr. Bell 
was for 24 years associated with the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

Mr. Bell joined Commander-Lara- 
bee in 1929 after serving a number 
of other milling firms. He was man- 
ager of Buffalo Flour Mills and was 
a vice president of Commander-Lara- 
bee, recently located in Minneapolis. 
Previously he was southern sales 
manager. 








Harold P. Bell 
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FOIL STREAMER PLUGS PIE—A traflic-stopping aluminum foil window 
Streamer featuring hot mince pie currently is being featured and offered 
to the baking industry by the Cochran Foil Products Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Designed to call attention to the advantages of aluminum foil plates, the 
streamer, 19 in. by 6 in., has bright red lettering on the shiny foil background. 
Its timely subject matter combines the appeal to cold weather appetites 


and the ease of the heat-and-eat approach. 


Addresses of distributors may 


be obtained from the firm at P. O. Box 1466, Louisville, or Paul H. Prentiss, 


714 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, U1. 





Liberal Foreign Trade Policy 
Gets Boost by Randall Choice 


WASHINGTON An unexpected 


dividend was made available last 
week to advocates of more liberal 
foreign trade policies by the US. 


when Clarence B. Randall, chairman 
of the President's commission on 
foreign economic policy, announced 
that he had chosen Dr. Joseph S. 
Davis, director emeritus of the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Uni- 
versity as his chief economic advisor. 
The Davis appointment brings into 
the commission a weight for liberal 
trade which has heretofore been sad- 
ly lacking since the commission was 
seen heavily weighted on the high 
tariff side through the congressional 
component of the group. 

Supporting further the high hopes 
aroused at the time of his appoint- 
ment as chairman of this committee, 
Mr. Randall also announced that he 
solicited views on international trade 
and our foreign economic policy from 
national organizations within the U.S. 

Those organizations, he stated, will 
be asked to submit written state- 
ments of their views to assist the 
commission's inquiry into the prob- 
lem by providing background and ex- 


pert testimony in their respective 
fields. 
The overall composition of the 


commission, heavily weighted as it is 
with congressional members, 10 in 
all, lends little confidence that much 
progress can be accomplished except 
as the influence of other commission 
members from industry such as 
Lamar Fleming, Jr. of Anderson 
Clayton & Co. swing their weight 
behind the chairman. This condition 
makes the appointment of Dr. Davis 
all the more important as he is wide- 
ly known for his independent views 
on matters of trade. 

Other appointments to his staff 
announced last week by Mr. Randall 
are: Dr. Alfred C. Neal, first vice 
president of the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Boston as director of re- 
search; Charles P. Dake of Washing- 
ton, D.C., as executive director and 
Lewis C. Mattison of Washington, 
D.C. as assistant to the chairman in 
charge of information 

The commission has been ordered 
to report to the President in March, 
1954 for submission to Congress so it 
can act on legislative matters con- 
cerning the extension of the recipro- 
cal trade agreements act which now 
exists under a one year extension 
granted at the last session of the 
83rd Congress. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


JAPAN BUYS 5 CARGOES 
OF WHEAT FROM CANADA 


VANCOUVER 
that grain exports from 

Columbia — terminals 
will be well over 10 million 

the bookings for November 
so far have been comparatively light. 

However, at the end of last week 
Japanese buyers came into this mar- 
ket in a very substantial style, taking 
some nine cargoes of wheat and bar- 
ley for November loadings. The 
wheat amounts to five cargoes of No. 
5 grade while the four barley cargoes 
to move from here are in addition to 
some half dozen cargoes purchased 
from U.S. buyers. 

Presumably the wheat purchased 
here will be used by Japanese mills 
for converting into flour for sales in 
the Far East. 

Exports of grain from British Co- 
lumbia ports for the crop year to Oct 
15 showed a considerable gain over 
the same period last season, the fig- 
ures being 30.709,000 bu. and 23,416,- 
000 bu., respectively. This port has 
moved just over 27 million bushels to 
date, a gain of 8 million bushels over 
last season. 


Whiie present indi- 
cations 
British 
month 

bushels, 


are 


this 
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FLOUR SALES GAIN SLIGHTLY 
IN S.W.; SPRING TOTAL LARGER 





Most of Spring Business Results From Trade Started 
Over Previous Week End; Flour Pro- 
duction Holds Steady 


Sales of spring wheat flour again 
reached a fairly good total last week, 
and while volume of business for 
southwestern mills remained below 
50% of capacity, the total showed an 
improvement over the previous week. 

Sales by spring mills, resulting 
chiefly from business initiated the 
previous week end, averaged 116.9% 
of capacity, compared with 146% the 
“week before. Mills in the Southwest 
sold an average of 48% of capacity, 
compared with 33% the previous 


week. Central states mills also had 
better volume, estimated at 60 to 
65% of capacity. 


Flour quotations continued to ad- 
vance, reaching new high ground in 
many instances. As a result, buyers 
are not making extensive forward 
bookings but are keeping mostly on 
a current basis. Some switching to 
price-date-of-shipment procurement 
of hard winters was reported as 
bakers wound up previously - made 
contracts. On the other hand, some 
former p.d.s. customers of spring 
mills made short-term bookings. 

Upward pressure on flour prices 
was exerted by continued lowering 
of millfeed returns and further ad- 
vances in wheat values. 

Export trade was generally light, 
although U.S. mills shared some busi- 
ness with Jamaica with Canadian 
suppliers. Egypt is reported to be 
seeking 20,000 tons under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. The USS. 
Army Quartermaster bought 78,079 
sacks of flour last week, a large share 
of it for export. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
98% of capacity, the same as the 
week before but above the 93% figure 
recorded last year. Buffalo output 
was up sharply to 132° of five-day 
capacity. Production fell off in the 
Northwest and in the Pacific North- 
west. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour business tapered 
off sharply last week after some addi- 
tional sales resulting from the previ- 
ous week's price boost were recorded 
on Oct. 12-13. Largely as a result of 
the completion of this business, the 
week's volume reached a good level, 
averaging 116.9°7 of five-day capacity, 
compared with 146° the previous 
week and 40‘; a year ago. 

Bakers booked needs for periods 
varying from two weeks to a month, 
in many discontinuing price- 
date-of-shipment operations for the 
first time in several weeks. At the 
same time, practically no long term 
commitments were made. Buyers 
were notified of a price advance to 
go into effect Oct. 13, with Oct. 12 a 
grain market holiday. 

Later in the week buying slowed 
down materially, with strengthening 
in wheat prices and further reduc- 
tions in millfeed values again boost- 
ing flour quotations. Flour prices are 
at a season's high point and millfeed 
at the year's low. Scarcity of market 
offerings of high protein wheat has 
resulted in big premiums for these 
types, although ordinary wheat is 
still below the loan rate at Minne- 
apolis. 

Family 


cases 


flour trade was routine 


throughout the week, although some 
bookings were reported over the past 
week end as some mills announced a 
10¢ sack price increase. Other mills 
were considering the possibility of 
advancing prices, also. 

The clear flour market remained 
firm, with fancy clears commanding 
a top price of $5.90 sack. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 100% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 119% the previous 
week and 116% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest operations averaged 
96% of capacity, compared with 105% 
the week before and 102% a year 
ago, with interior mill production 
about steady at 94% of capacity. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 104.5% of capacity, com- 
pared with 96% the previous week. 

Quotations Oct. 16, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.42 @6.48, 
short patent $6.52@6.58, high gluten 
$6.93@6.98, first clear $5.55@5.90, 
whole wheat $6.42@6.48, family $6.05 
a 7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A rather steady rou- 
tine of sales continues in the South- 
west despite price advances which 
have put flour values higher than for 
several years. Declining millfeed and 
a firm wheat basis combined to boost 
prices another 10¢ compared with a 
week ago. The high levels have dis- 
couraged forward bookings, but there 
was enough small-lot and p.d.s. busi- 
ness last week to yield a sales aver- 
age of 48% of capacity, compared 
with 33% in the preceding week and 
69% a year ago. Only around 10% of 
last week’s sales were made to gov- 
ernment agencies and export buyers. 

Only a few bakers were buying 
flour for shipment beyond the cur- 
rent week to 10 days. These acquired 
several lots ranging up to 20,000 
sacks at the maximum and generally 


around 4,000 to 5,000 sacks each. 
Most of the trade was reverting to 
price-date-of-shipment at the com- 
pletion of their existing contracts. 
One large southwestern baker switch- 
ed to p.d.s. last week to join a long 


list of customers already on that 
basis. 
Family flour business was only 


moderate with few new transactions, 
mostly limited to small lots. Clears 
again tended to widen the spread 
between first clear varieties and low 
grades. Second clears and low grades 
were accumulating without the bene- 
fit of active buyers. Meanwhile, first 
clears were firm to slightly stronger. 
Export business was quiet last week. 

Operations continued close to a 
five-day week average in the South- 
west. Good shipping instructions held 
the pace steady, yet backlogs of 
orders were becoming reduced and 
more p.d.s. business was depended 
upon to make up daily runs. 

Quotations, Oct. 16, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.02@6.09, standard 
95% patent $5.92@5.99, straight $5.87 
“5.94; established brands of family 
flour $6.25 @ 7.45, first clears $44 4.25, 
second clears $3.60@3.65, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.25@3.55. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4%, days 
at capacity last week. Sales improved 
and averaged 54%, compared with 
10% the preceding week and 55% a 
year ago. Shipping directions were 
poor to fair. Prices Oct. 16 were up 
10¢ sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: A new _ post-harvest 
price peak did not serve as a stimu- 
lant, and flour business was fairly 
light last week. Scattered single car- 
lots on a price date of shipment basis 
were joined to a few medium lots in 
the forepart of the week. Shipping 
directions kept operations on a full 
time basis. Many old contracts are 
being liquidated, and bakers are buy- 
ing only as they need flour. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Oct. 17: 
Family short patent $6.65 6.75; bak- 
er’s short patent $5.90@5.95, stand- 
ard $5.80@5.85. 

Salina: Flour business last week 
Was quiet, with prices about 15¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 

Texas: Demand last week continued 
very dull, sales averaging probably 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Blend Sales Limited 


as Price Basis Remains Strong 


Trade in durum products continued 
quiet last week with prices about 
unchanged and manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products pur- 
chasing supplies for nearby require- 
ments in relatively small lots. 

Meanwhile, production of mills is 
holding up fairly well, in relation to 
recent weeks, but output of the 
blended products so far this crop 
year is quite a bit below production 
of semolina and durum. granulars 
last year at this time. 

Durum wheat prices held firm 
throughout the week, and early Oct. 
19 there were indications that some 
boost in values was in the making. 
Top milling quality durum was at 
the season's peak price of $3.67 bu. 
Receipts were lighter Oct. 19 than 
on previous Mondays, and some con- 
cern about the outlook for supplies 
was shown by mill durum buyers. 

According to eastern trade reports 
sales of macaroni and noodles con- 
tinued to increase because of the ap- 
proach of the heavy consuming sea- 


son. Prices on packaged goods re- 
mained steady. 
Semolina blends 
$7.90@8.20 ewt., 
on Oct. 19. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 16, were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


were quoted at 
bulk, Minneapolis, 


60 Ib 





esee Stag .-» -$3.49@3.67 
59 Ib. Pere ray -o+» 3.48 @3.66 
|. eee ' oi oi dierk eae 3.45@3.65 
7 Ib. ; ive ane k ..+- 3.40@3.62 

6 Ib oe bern --- 3.80@3.52 

MEMDUN.? lan ui.w: pia) alacerie4;a atk Mp iets haere 3.18@3.40 

WUE cava Sued b co @ eo eae ee 3.00 @ 3.26 

it 2 60@ 3.10 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
_Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 109% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
entage of capacity based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 





ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Cn 12-1 189,500 a+ 
Previous weel 189,500 104+ 
Yea £0 179,500 136 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Oct. 16, 1953 2.616, 6394 


b-Qhet 7 4 > on 
J ] 1 1952 P56 ” 
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MILLEED MARKETS 
STILL ON DOWNTREND 


<> 
Slip $1@2 
Supplies Accumulate; 

Weather a Factor 


Loaded 
Mild 


Prices Ton as 


Prices of millfeed continued to be 
under considerable pressure, although 
in spots sales showed some improve- 
ment. In general, though, production 
ran well ahead of demand, with track 
supplies accumulating. Quotations 
were off $1@2 ton for the week end- 
ing Oct. 19. Unseasonably mild 
weather in many areas trimmed feed 
demand. 

Formula feed demand was notice- 
ably quieter last week for some man- 
ufacturers, but others noted a steady 
run of business which is considered 
satisfactory for the season. Those 
with lighter volume this week still 
look for a good total October busi- 
ness, however, with the current lull 
considered temporary. 

Farmers are busy with corn and 
soybean harvesting and have not been 
giving feed programs as much thought 
as they will later on when these 
chores are out of the way. Mild 
weather continues, and all types of 
poultry and livestock are still outside. 
Pastures are fair to good throughout 
the area, and thus dairy feed ship- 
ments have been slow to pick up in 
most instances although bookings of 
this type are good for a number of 
manufacturers. At the same time, 
however, some _ report shipments 
ahead of last year on dairy feed. 

Dealers’ inventories are low, and a 
turn in the weather or a firming in 
feed prices may be expected to 
brighten up the sales picture consid- 
erably, manufacturers agree. Opera- 
tions were reduced moderately this 
week. 

Aside from the fact that range 
cattle feed sales are only a bare frac- 
tion of the quantity sold by this time 
a year ago, the formula feed business 
in the Southwest was beginning to 
show some healthier signs. 

Poultry feed demand was very good 
in numerous instances, and the broil- 
er feed industry appeared to be mov- 
ing into the winter season on a firm 
foundation. Although there has been 
a shortage of hatching eggs this may 
have prevented a possible glut of 
chicken meat along about the time 
when the turkey takes over the holi- 
day spotlight. Turkey feed demand 
continues good, and hog feed sales 
are improving in areas where the 
largest hog population is located, 
mostly to the north of Missouri and 
Kansas. 

Formula feed business continued at 
a steady pace in the central states 
during the week ending Oct. 14, with 
sales falling below expectations in 
some quarters, although some observ- 
ers said business was about normal. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,076 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,398 tons 
in the previous week and 52,284 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
738,667 tons as compared with 787,- 
663 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIRED FARM HELP INCREASES 

WASHINGTON — Nearly 100,000 
more hired workers were employed 
on farms in late May than a year 
earlier. 
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Wheat Futares Prices 
Show Mixed Changes 


Cash Markets Remain Strong; Seriousness 
of Drouth in Southwest Draws Attention 


Wheat futures prices showed mixed 
changes in the week ending Oct. 19, 
with Kansas City and Chicago con- 
tracts up for the period and Minne- 
apolis values off fractions. Price 
changes were moderate at Kan- 
sas City and Chicago, also, ranging 
fractions to 2¢ bu. Chicago July was 
unchanged. Trade in the new hard 
wheat futures contract was initiated 
at Kansas City last week, with that 
quotation closing Oct. 19 at 842¢ bu. 
over the regular July contract on 
which either hard or soft wheat may 
be delivered. Principal market in- 
fluences last week were the drouth 
situation which is interfering with 
the start of next year’s winter wheat 
crop, political news centering on the 
future of federal price supports and 
the continued tightness in cash mar- 
ket supplies in the midst of a heavy 
actual surplus of wheat. This latter 
factor resulted in a stronger pre- 
mium basis in both the Southwest 
and Northwest. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 19 were: Chicago December 
$1.9414-5¢, March $1.98%-1, May 
$2.0014-144, July $1.95%4-%; Minne- 
apolis December $2.24%4, May 
$2.165,, July $2.11%; Kansas City- 
December $2.03%%-%4, March $2.05, 
May $2.04%, July $2.0042; Kansas 
City (hard wheat)—July $2.09. 


Drouth Continues 

Dry weather continued to threaten 
1954 winter wheat production, with 
a wide section of the Southwest and 
the central states’ soft wheat area 
far short of required moisture. Con- 
siderable seeding has been done in dry 
soil; in Kansas, for example, farmers 
have planted 82% of their intended 
acreage, compared with 74% up to 
this time last year. The southwestern 
crop suffered from drouth last sea- 
son, too, and according to some ob- 
servers the subsoil moisture supply as 
a result is the poorest in many years. 

Apparent dissatisfaction of farmers 
with Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, has resulted in consider- 
able concern among Republican lead- 
ers and reassurances that price sup- 
port efforts will get careful attention 
in Washington. President Eisenhower, 
in a Kansas City speech last week, 
pledged that supports would be con- 
tinued and asked farmers to be 
patient while a bipartisan program 
could be worked out. Present support 
legislation expires at the end of next 
year. The President’s remarks had 
some stabilizing effect on the market. 

Meanwhile, the Wheat Industry 
Advisory Committee has formally 
recommended a two-price system for 
supporting wheat prices following a 
meeting last week in Chicago. Under 
the proposal, producers would be as- 
sured full parity for wheat used do- 
mestically while the remainder would 
be sold at free market prices for ex- 
port or for feed. 

U. S. exports under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement through last 
week totaled 28.3 million bushels, 
compared with 88.6 million a year 
ago, illustrating the decided lag in 
export demand this season. Germany 
last week was expected to buy USS. 
wheat, but instead purchased almost 
six cargoes from Turkey. 

Cash Wheat Strong 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 7.3 million bushels for the 
week ended Oct. 15, compared with 


7.5 million a week earlier and 4.7 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. Receipts at Minneapolis 
and Duluth were limited, with 1,628 
cars of all classes arriving at Minne- 
apolis and 1,537 at Duluth. 

Light offerings along with a more 
active mill demand made for a strong 
cash wheat situation at Minneapolis. 
Premiums on ordinary wheat were 
about unchanged during the week, 
but the trading basis on 12% protein 
and higher lots was up 1-2¢ compared 
with a week ago. On Oct. 16, based 
on 58 lb. test weight or better, or- 
dinary protein No. 1 dark northern 
spring and No. 1 northern spring 
was quoted at 8-10¢ over the Decem- 
ber price, 12% protein at 18-22¢ over, 
13% protein 27-31¢ over, 14% 37- 
41¢ over, 15% protein 50-51l¢ over, 
and 16% protein 60-61¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.04%, 
and the durum 10.86%. 

Trade in the durum market was 
limited as receipts ruled very light. 
Top quality durum traded at about 
unchanged levels as compared with 
the week before, but the low end of 
some of the lighter weight lots was 
up 5-10¢ bu.—60 lb. durum wheat was 
quoted in a range of $3.49@3.67, 59 
Ib. $3.48@3.66, 58 Ib. $3.45@3.65, 57 
Ib. $3.40@3.62, 56 Ib. $3.3003.52, 56 
lb. $3.18@3.40, 54 lb. $343.26, 53 Ib. 
$2.60@3.10, 52 Ib. $2.50@2.90, 51 Ib. 
$2.40 @2.70. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Oct. 16: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.3 
11% Protein . ‘ 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein ‘ a 75 
16% Protein 2.85 





1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight—244¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 
Moisture—1l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each %% over 14%%. 


K. C. Premiums Move Up 

Continued pressure of day-to-day 
demand against the limited supply 
of free wheat on the Kansas City 
cash market built up the premium 
basis further this week. Gains of 
1-2¢ were recorded across the board 
on all types of protein while the 
basic future also climbed 2%¢ in 
the week ending Oct. 19. The ad- 
vances put values at the highest 
point of the crop and made it possible 
for growers to realize loan values on 
better wheat of 12% protein or high- 
er. Mills have been the most active 
buyers in the past week, reflecting 
some improvement in flour sales to 
bakers. Flour processors as a whole 
have been unable to get much ahead 
on their cash wheat needs, and flour 
business is quickly translated into the 
cash wheat market. Export interest 
remains exceedingly light. The 
strongest advances in the past week 
were on higher protein types, which 
jumped 2¢ for the desirable milling 
qualities. Ordinary gained 1-1%¢. 
Ordinary wheat was quoted October 
19 at 23% @ 24¢ over the Kansas City 
December option. For 12% protein 
the market was 27@41%¢ over, 13% 
protein 29144445%¢ over and 14% 
30% @49%¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 16, 





CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
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The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEERLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, EIN SACKS (CWT) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 

Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimate 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Oct. 12-1 Previous et, 13-18 Oet. 4-19 Met. 15 
195 week 195 1451 1960 
Northwest TOT. 481 772.257 S51.608 Th4.408 HAH 405 
Southwest 1,267,245 1,248,933 1.°94.831 1.262.062 1.008.990 
Buffalo HOS 490 193,793 i39.N70 12.540 97.518 
Central and Southeast G2 N16 H06,929 85.51 33,938 os 164 
North Pacitic Coast 67.889 aa TRO S8.999 96.516 O44. H5N 
Totals 8.432.713 21.09 ! 480.318 349. 175.7 
Percentage of total U.S. output 7 75 75 7h 7 
*Revised 
Crop vear flour produetion 
Percentage of capacity operated in day week July lite 
(let. 12-17, Previous Oet, 13-18, Oct. 14-19, Oet. 16-20 et wy Ohet. as 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 
Northwest a6 15 Ww S6 76 10. 628,97 11,624,941 
Southwest a at a5 un aH 18,336,158 18 383,006 
Buffalo 13 ON On 11 x 7.923.59 a9 t 
Central and S&S. E XS an S7 ? 78 sf 4 x1 as 
No. Pacitic Coast 77 s6 Te sa 91 1,052,957 1.632.471 
Total us as " a0 Nt 9.595.081 »1, TSH, S68 
SOLTHWEST NORTHWES! 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
day week Flour Se ae day week lout % me 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Oct. 11-1 Ta NSO 5.19 10% et. 2-1 rd. OANA 100 
Previous wee} 27 4as5e , NTO TD Previous week 3.500 *203,127 11% 
Year ago t40.600 315.205 4 Year ago 22,500 B29, 705 116 
Two year ime 140 600 SOLSSA so Two years ago =S2, sth) ee NA 
Five-vear average 87 ive-vear average . 97 


Ten-year average 96 Ten-year average iad 
*Revised 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas . 
a - tie he ‘ Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth. St. Paul. North Dakota 
5-day week Flour % ac Montana and lowa 


capacity output tivits 


Oct 11-1 Leer jee 972 05 on rilay week lout me 
Previous week 1.021.500 973.057 a6 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 1.019.750 979.126 a (Met. 11-16 is1,250 42.639 “4 
Two years az 1019.77 Onn 77 9° Previous wee IS1.250 "469,180 oh 
Five year oad seis eaiéin on Year ago »16 250 21.904 a 
Ten-\ - onsenecess ‘ Two vear ao 52.000 105 6o6 Re 
e ©: averag or : 
; sere Five-year average KA 
‘sp - . -_ Ten-year averag: R3 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN en-year Sverre 


Revised 
Mills in Iiinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana —s : = 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Vir PACIFIC COAST 


Zinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mills on the North Pacific Coust 


«lay week leur % ae 





Seattle, Te a and Interior 















capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
Oct. 11-16 671,400 G2 810 NS 
Previous weel 671.400 *§06.929 on »- day week lout % at 
Yeur ago T1008 585 » \7 capacity output tivits 
Two years ago 671400 52% O38 73 et. 11-16 215.000 TAKO.SR4 3 
Five-year average Ps Previous week 15 000 *155.740 7 
Ten-year average si Year ago 50,000 187,999 ‘I 
Revised Two years ago 230 000 195.817 Bat) 
BUPFALO Five-year average SO 
ren-year average ba 
day week leur % ae *Revised 
capacity eutput tivity 
Oct. 11-16 159.500 GOK.190 122 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous wee 59,5 "493,793 gs ret. 21-16 133,000 N7305 65 
Year ago 139.870 ot Previous week 133,000 113,440 at 
Two years ago 159. sn 512,540 111 Year ago 133,200 Lode 7H 
Five-vear averaue 10s Two years ago 1 oon 94.69% 7 
Ten-year average 99 Five-year averane 77 
*Revised Ten-year average ral) 
MILLERED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Oct 16 and prior two week together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


-——Southwest*— -——Northwest*— ——Buffalot— -~ Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop vear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate producticn to date production to date production to date 








et. 11-16 25,459 IT1ST3 15,101 16.283 10,516 150,511 51,076 738,667 
Previous week 3 t9.910 50,398 

Two wks. aL0o 11,073 51.902 

1952 195.199 236,667 8.35% 155,797 52,284 787,665 
1951 25. 36 190,209 ; 9.509 255,688 vf 879,214 
1950 26,507 17,284 8,478 146,155 17 TRODGE 
1949 26,605 407,281 y pa 12,260 17 54 54,669 814,061 
Five-yr average 26,029 194.369 230,382 OAKS 176,201 y1, 208 00,952 





*Principa! mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 





is shown in the accompanying table: moved up several cents for export 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.25% @ 2.58% white wheats, and Oct. 16 bids were 


a. | 
oo 2 on ee oe Sate assen Up to $2.30 bu., basis track, Portland. 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.2214 @2.54% Movement to government loans con- 
= J 96" ree pes * tinues heavy, and wheat prices are 
Me. 3 teed 02%,42.05%, gradually being forced upward, espe- 
No. 4 Red 1%, a 2.04%, 


cially when markets become a little 
more active. Seeding has so far been 
largely in the dust as dry weather 
continues. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN COMPANY FIRE 
PAWNEE CITY, NEB. Several 
thousand dollars’ damage was caused 


Japan Buys Wheat 
Japan came into the Pacific North- 
west market after a long delay and 
purchased four cargoes of wheat to 
move out in November or December. 
This was in addition to substantial 
purchases of Canadian wheat. While 





this was encouraging to local export- by fire of undetermined origin to 
the buildings and grain of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. here recently. 


ers, business is way down from the 
past few years at this period. Prices 
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Republicans Concerned Over Farm 
Policy After Loss in Wisconsin 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Unquestionable 
concern spread throughout 
Republican congressional circles last 
week when the returns were counted 
in the Wisconsin congressional elec- 
tion, where a Democrat overturned 
Republican occupancy for the first 
time 

House Republicans want an “occu- 
pancy guarantee contract” and fear 
that the counting of noses of the 
farm vote in the Wisconsin district 
indicates that all is not well. 


signs of 


Depending on where you sit you 
may draw your own conclusions as 
to the meaning of the Wisconsin con- 
vressional vote, capital observers say. 

They feel that the eastern phalanx 
of the Republican party is making 
the same mistake it made in the 1948 
campaign by taking the farm vote for 
granted. In that campaign the Re- 
publican presidential nominee ignored 
all the danger signals from the farm 
belt and the Truman-Brannan drive 
emphasizing the grain storage issue 
and let the election go by default. 

An analysis of the Wisconsin re- 
turns here indicates that it cannot be 
complete repudiation 
of the administration farm policies 
nor of Secretary Benson, although the 
secretary prior to the election made 
a major farm speech in that very dis- 
trict 

It appears that the victorious Dem- 
ocratic candidate went into the farm 
community, ate supper in farm kitch- 
ens, sat on farm porches and talked 
with working farmers 
soliciting views 
ideas with the grass 


assessed as ' 


face-to-tace 
and their families 
and exchangin 
roots segment 

The Republican approach to the 
farm vote except for the touring 
congressional committee-—appears to 
be the dignified, formal, patronizing 
condescension of the city machine poli- 
tician; it did not work in 1948. It is 
difficult if not impossible to ignore 
the current price squeeze of the farm- 
er between a reduced price level for 
his products and high prices for the 
things he buys, these observers ex- 
plain 

No Program Details Released 

The Eisenhower speech before the 
Future Farmers of America last 
week in which he urged patience 
while his administration devises a 


better farm program to be presented 
to Congress may have taken off some 
of the heat within the farm belt 
solely on the popularity of the chief 
executive and public confidence in 
him—but he failed to disclose de- 
tails of his program, thereby high- 
lighting the importance of a presen- 
tation which Mr. Benson will be 
forced to disclose shortly after Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

In the meantime Republican con- 
gressmen rest uneasily nights. While 
the Wisconsin upset cannot all be at- 
tributed to the farm policy—or the 
absence of one—-of Mr. Benson, the 
result is surely not a vote of confi- 
dence and is not likely to be without 
its concomitant effects in other farm- 
ing areas. As a matter of fact the 
Wisconsin vote, as it reflects farm 
opinion, is somewhat surprising since 
Wisconsin was the beneficiary of the 
one high price support decision made 
py Mr. Benson when he maintained 
the price support level of dairy prod 
ucts at 90% of parity. 

The Wisconsin district adjacent to 
the Farmers Union stronghold in 
Minnesota probably reflected the 
drive of that organization to promote 
dissatisfaction with the present ad- 
minisiration on the farm front. The 
opposition is consistently charging 
that Mr. Benson has no farm policy 
except the sliding-scale of supports 
of the present farm law— but sus- 
pended through the next crop year. 

No Farm Plan Proposed 

Mr. Benson has made no claim to 
any plan. He has consistently upheld 
the existing law as he promised and 
has been soliciting farm opinion as 
the anvil on which he can hammer 
out a better farm program. The only 
indication of any progress is the two- 
price plan for wheat and cotton which 
his subordinates are presently push- 
ing. 

Mr. Benson has said that produc- 
tion for storage at government ex- 
pense will ultimately discredit a na- 
tional farm program in the minds of 
the consumers of the urban districts 
Mountainous supplies of wheat, corn, 
cotton, butter and other commodities 
eventually must convince even the 
farmer that the high rigid support 
program is not the answer in norma! 
times. But the easy way of life be 
hind the shelter of 90% support loans 
is not readily discarded. 

As one prominent Republican farm 


leader expressed it “Things will 
have to get a lot worse, before they 
get better.” 

The President in Iowa last week 
made a plea for the farm program as 
a bipartisan problem without regard 
to party. Within Congress it has 
been approximately that with little 
if any discernible difference between 
the Republicans or Democrats. How- 
ever, with individual congressional 
seats at stake it becomes very much 
a partisan issue in congressional dis- 
tricts and unless Mr. Benson begins 
to show latent political ability Con- 
gress may take matters into its own 
hands and write its own farm pro- 
gram, it is felt. 

Within the bipartisan farm bloc of 
Congress there is an influential min- 
ority prepared to demand 90% of 
parity for all storable commodities 
with concessions granted to the per- 
ishable crops to gain support from 
the dairy and other major farm pro- 
ducing groups 

This radical fringe of the farm bloc 
also has been pushing the multi-mil- 
lion dollar give-away programs for 
U.S. surpluses such as the legislation 
contained in Section 550 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1953. The bloc 
contemplates pressing for passage of 
another measure at the next session 
of Congress which would authorize 
sale of U.S. surpluses up to one bil- 
lion dollars for local foreign curren- 
cies. 

The administration has to date 
temporized with this farm bloc ele- 
ment. They have pressed for import 
controls on oats, rye and barley. The: 
have openly challenged Mr. Benson 
even before he was actually in offic 
to advocate high rigid price supports 
for the basic commodities. In its eas: 
attitude to these Republican grum- 
blers, the administration has lent en- 
couragement to their apostasy and 
may be now paying part of the bill 
as evidenced in the congressional 
election campaign last week in Wis- 
consin, critical experts conclude. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEW YORK FLOUR GROUP 
HEARS MEETING REPORT 


NEW YORK-A report of the re- 
cent Chicago meeting of the liaison 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors with the 
conference committee of the Millers 
National Federation was presented 








McKENZIE MILLING CO. HOST—The McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co., Quincy, Mich., was host to a recent meeting of 
the Wolverine District of the Association of Operative 
Millers. Shown in the picture on the left are Carlton D. 
(right), president of the company, and 


McKenzie, Sr. 


Carlton D., Jr., vice president. The young Mr. McKenzie 
represents the third generation of McKenzies to operate 
the company. In connection with the AOM meeting, mem- 
bers made an inspection tour of the McKenzie mill, which 
is shown in the picture on the right. 
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to the membership of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
a dinner meeting of the group at the 
Hotel Bedford Oct. 15. 

The report was made by Herbert 
H. Lang of Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 
New York, president of the NAFD, 
and Leo Frank of Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., New York, president of the New 
York group and chairman of the 
liaison committee. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of plans for 
the annual convention of the NAFD 
scheduled for this city next May. 

Charles C. Stumpf of General Mills 
Inc., New York, and Benjamin 
Schwartz of the Diamond Flour Co., 
Bronx, were elected members of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at the meeting. 


-BREAD iS E STAFF OF Fe—— 


Harold Fox Elected 
Chairman of 
AOM District 12 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Har- 
old Fox, Jordan Mills, Inc., West Jor- 
dan, Utah, was elected chairman of 
District No. 12 of the Association of 
Operative Millers at a recent meeting 
of the group at the Newhouse Hotel. 

George Pooler, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Twin Falls, Idaho, 
was named vice chairman of District 
9, the Intermountain District. W. S. 
Paquette, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Salt Lake City, was elected secre- 
tary. 

Joseph J. Keiser, Salt Lake City 
Flour Mills, who has been serving 
as chairman, conducted the meeting. 
The invocation was given by Mr. Fox, 
who was vice chairman. 

Mr. Keiser was presented with the 
AOM Recognition of Distinguished 
Service Award by the executive com- 
mitteeman, J. A. Webb. 

The meeting program Oct. 3. in- 
cluded a number of speakers. Also on 
the program were a get-acquainted 
party the evening of Oct. 2 and a 
banquet. 


—BREA S THE STAFF F FE—— 


PILLSBURY-BALLARD 
EXPANDS TEXAS PLANT 
DENISON, TEXAS An addition 
to the Pillsbury-Ballard plant here 
will be constructed, marking an ex- 
pansion program that will add one 
new assembly line and 50 employes to 
the payroll. Kenneth McHaney, plant 
manager here, said Dec. 1 has been 
set as the date for the part of the 
new line and the building is expected 
to be completed in time to start 
machinery installation by Nov. 1. 
The addition was made necessary 
by an increase in the sales of the 
Pillsbury-Ballard biscuit and the 
making of a new type buttermilk bis- 
cuit, he said. The new buttermilk bis- 
cuit is boxed in a container with the 
Pillsbury label, while the regular 
fresh milk biscuit continues with the 
Ballard label. The plant here now has 
83 employes and Mr. McHaney said 
the force would be increased to 
about 130. 
-BREAD 1S TH 


TAF FE- 


GEORGE WILKENS NAMED 
SECRETARY OF EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS—George Wilkens, 
assistant secretary of the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange for several years, 
has been promoted to secretary by 
the exchange’s board of directors. 

Ron Kennedy, who a few months 
ago was made executive vice presi- 
dent in addition to secretary, was 
renamed executive vice president. 
George H. Stromme was renamed 
treasurer. 
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Reopening of Liverpool Futures 


Market Welcomed by Grain Men 


TORONTO—The decision of the 
Liverpool Corn Trade Assn. to reopen 
the wheat futures market Dec. 1 will 
be welcomed by the international 
grain trade as a further step on the 
road to normalcy although it is real- 
ized that there will be certain limita- 
tions on the scope of operations for 
the time being. 

These limitations are primarily 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











concerned with the world’s shortage 
of dollar purchasing power and, if 
the line set by the British govern- 
ment is followed to the letter, as it 
is expected to be, a number of restric- 
tions will still remain to hamper 
trade. Observers consider that the 
complete restoration of the interna- 
tional grain futures market is impos- 
sible while sterling is not freely con- 
vertible into dollars. Such a market 
could result in heavy demands by 
non-dollar countries for dollar grain 
against payment in sterling and could 
cause serious losses to the gold and 
dollar reserves. 

A number of countries, including 
the U.K., have taken significant steps 
towards removing controls on foreign 
exchange and from trade generally in 
recent months. Far from having a 
detrimental effect on official cur- 
rency reserves, the new freedoms 
have bolstered confidence in local 
currencies. In the light of this de- 
velopment it is apparent that prog- 
ress is being made towards total con- 
vertibility. 

Reasonably Healthy 

However, restoration of converti- 
bility hinges on a further accumula- 
tion of gold and dollar reserves in 
the U.K., although the present total. 
set at around $2.5 billion, is looked up- 
on as being reasonably healthy, having 
regard to all the circumstances. Addi- 
tionally, however, economic experts 
consider that a condition precedent 
to convertibility would be the avail- 
ability of large standby credit facili- 
ties from the International Monetary 
Fund or some other agency. In thi 
connection assistance from the U.S 
will be needed, and there is evidence 
that this assistance will be forth- 
coming if it can be assured that trade 
generally will benefit. Another sug- 
gestion of European economists, how 
ever, finds little favor in American 
financial circles. This suggestion in- 
volves the U.S. inflating the price of 
gold and, in consequence, its own 
economy. U.S. officials are standings 
firm against this step which has been 
advocated several times in the past 
few years. 

When the British grain trade wa: 
decontrolled at the end of August the 
way was clear for the immediate re- 
opening of the Liverpool market, but 
officials decided to postpone this step 
mainly because of the presence of 
heavy government-owned stocks in 
the country. The Liverpool market is 
on the basis of wheat in store, and 
there was no space available for pri- 
vately imported supplies. Since that 
time the government has released 
heavy supplies of wheat, and these 
have gone into regular consumption 
channels. The storage situation is 
now reported to be easier, and pri- 
vate estimates reveal that the back- 
log of stocks in the U.K. is sufficient 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
— a I... ry & SONS, Inc. 
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MICHIGAN "SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 


Since 1856 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
Delivers the Goods”’ 
Around the World 


The success of your foreign trade nent flour mills for more than 10 


program is so important that you years. He is thoroughly familiar 


with the view- 
points of the mills 
and buyers, and 
he knows the 
quality of flour 
required by dif- 
ferent markets. 


can't afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of 
City National's Foreign Department. 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- 
merly export manager for promi- 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


1OTH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


ESTABLISHED 1913 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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To insure uniformity e¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 
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You can’t buy a better flour = « 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











to last the millers about one, or at 
the most, two months. Accordingly, it 
is necessary for the British grain im- 
porters and the millers to start buy- 
ing again through normal channels. 
Indicative of this situation has been 
the recent increase of buying from 
Canada. 
Must Pay in Dollars 

Since 1947, when the British were 
allowed to deal on the international 
market, it has been the rule that in 
all transactions involving the ship- 
ment of grain to foreign buyers, the 
buyers must pay in dollars for all 
wheat that cost dollars. In present 
circumstances that rule is unlikely 
to be relaxed. 

Accordingly, it is expected that 
facilities will be provided for the 
reopening of a sterling futures mar- 
ket in wheat, and at a later stage, 
coarse grains, to British and foreign- 
ers alike, with the provision that re- 
export of grains from the U.K. will 
be prohibited. However, on contracts 
remaining open to maturity, delivery 
of grain can be made freely in the 
U.K. 

The British traders will be in a po- 
sition to hedge their grain deals, 
while foreign traders will also be 
allowed to operate and remit and re- 
ceive sterling in respect of margins 
and differences. The prohibition on 
reexports, however, will prevent a 
foreign national from drawing dollar 
grain from the U.K. against sterling 
payment. 

Any control of exchange operations 
requiring payment outside the ster- 
ling area will be exercised under the 
Exchange Control Act by the Bank 
of England. 

The authorized months for the re- 
opening of trading are to be an- 
nounced in the near future, and it 
is expected that further clarification 
will be given shortly in order that 
the scope of operations may be de- 
termined. 

A spokesman for the Canadian 
Wheat Board stated that the opening 
of the wheat futures market at Liv- 
erpool “won't change the picture in 
Canada as far as we can see at the 
moment.” The Winnipeg wheat fu- 
tures market has been closed since 
Sept. 27, 1943. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OCEAN RATE HIKED 

WASHINGTON The Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports that ef- 
fective Oct. 1 freight rates on flour 
exported from Australia were in- 
creased 742%. Since wheat is export- 
ed in tramp steamers chartered in 
England at competitive charter rates, 
freight rates on wheat will not be 
affected by the increase. 
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“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
foaris, Minn. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100880, (em eer 


Dieliuth, Mimrreso 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS”) e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AMD ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!""3: 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 


FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 











SUPERIOR 

BLE BAG & COTTON MILLS 
cre Atlanta Sanneepalts 
MILLING New Orleans Mew York City, 

INDUSTRY Jn 347 Madison Ave. 


since Beaver Winter Haven, Fla. 
los Angeles Son Francisco 
1870 Kensas City, Kons Phoenix 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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A Prue 


ly WHKELLY 
<4 MILLING 
COMPANY 


—— 






WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











CARGILL «: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ 


Kansas City, Mo. 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices 


Denver, Colorado 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
Close Close 
Oct. Oct. 
12, 19, 


High Low 


1953 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33 24% 25% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 59% 41% 41% 43% 
Pid. $3.25. .. 118% 2&6 88 90 
Am, Cyanamid 55% 415%, 455% 47 
A-D-M Co. . wae 30 325, 35% 
SE. sheasceces 60 52% 58% 60 
Cont. Baking Co. 25% 185, 22% 22% 
Pfd, $5.50 oo 95%, 895, 92 93 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 73% 67% 71% %W% 
Pee. 62 ......... 298 26h 170% 170 
Dow Chemical ... 13% 33% 36%, 36% 
Pfd. $4 A ; 102% 94% 101% 
Gen. Baking Co. 14% 10% 124% 10% 
Pe ssccacess See 142 143% 
Gen, Foods Corp.. 58 nO%® 56 6m 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 61 52 n6y% 57 
Pid. 356% ...... 119 106 112 
Pid. 5% .. 124% 113% 119% 119% 
Merck & Co. . 3% 13 19 19 
Pfd. $4 er lil 92%, 93%, 94% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 38 34 35% 34% 
Pfd. $7 eeeeeee LIBY 158% 170% 169% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 37%, 32 32 32% 
Proc. & Gamble . 68% 59% 64 65% 
Quaker Oats Co. 30% 254% 28 27% 
Pid. $6 ; 146% 131% 143% 


Ralston Povrina 
Co., $3.75 Ptd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 235, 1714 185q 20% 


Std. Brands, Inc... 29% 25 26%, 27 
Pfd. $4.50 . 91 80%, 86% 874 
Sterling Drug . 35%, 32% B5tQ 35% 
Pfd. $3.50 ...... 94% 87 RIM, 
Sunsh. Bise., Inmc.. Ti, 66 664% 68 
United Biscuit of 
America caret 37% 333Q 3HQK BD, 
Victor Ch. Wks. .. 28% 24% 2RIG 
Ward Baking Co. 25 8% 23Y% 28H 
Pid. $5.50 .. 105 98 99', 99%, 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allied Mills, Ine. 2K 26% 
American Cyanamid 124 131 
Gen. Foods Corp, $3.50 Pfd. 93 95 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 87% 90 
Merck & Co. $4 Pfd. . 91% 95 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 98 YRS 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 93 ” 


United Biscuit of America, 
Pid. $4.50 100% 104 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
High Low Close Close 
Oct. Oct 
12, 19, 
4 1953 1953 1953 
Burry Bise. Corp.. 5 3% 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 164% 144% 159 
Pfd. $5 ......... 135% 129% 133 
Hathaway Bak., 
*. re 124 9Y, 10 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 23% 18 18, «18 
Novadel-Agene .... 28% 205, 2534 26 
Ganee, BRB. .ccccee 20%, 18 is! 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid = Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. 98 100% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. . «» 298 136 
Wagner Baking Co. i%& 81% 
Wagner Baking Co. Pfd. 109% 110% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants Ry, 9% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


Oct. Oct. 
° 9 


1953 1953 1953 
Canada Bread .. 350 2.90 3.20 2.90 
, haa 16 50 50 
Can. Food Pr., Pfd. 62 45 184% 52 
Catelli Food, B .. 23% 19 19 19 
Consol. Bakeries .. 9% 7 i% i% 
Federal Grain .... 19 14 17 19 
ML tiosa-s.cnneen Se 24 26% 2 
Gen. Bakeries .. 6.00 4.90 54% 5 
Lake of the Woods 33% 29% 29% 29% 
Maple Leaf Mig... 9 6% 1% 1% 
Pfd. . ° . . 90 80 RR RR, 
Ogilvie Flour .. 33 29% 30% 30% 
George Weston . 34 26% 32 31% 
Pid. 4%4% .... 98% 91% 97 97 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Can. Bakeries 2% i2% 
Canada Food Prod. 3 3% 
Canada Food Prod., A 6 7 
Catelli Food, A 13 
Inter-C'ty Bakeries 15 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd.* 80 4 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138 
McCabe Grain, A 12% 13 
McCabe Grain, B 12 
Mid Pacific Grain 13% 4 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 148 
Reliance Grain 20 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 126 
Standard Brands* 26% 27% 
Toronto Elevators 12% 13% 


United Grain, A 17 18 
*U.S. funds. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


ADM DECLARES DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. has declared a 
dividend of 50¢ a share, payable Dec. 
1 to stockholders of record Nov. 13. 


GIBRALTAR 


s{-¥ a geltlo Me) mm Koll] amM Lo) of 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: 





WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 





MIELLS 











AT 


APPLETON, 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


MAin 8637 


MIiINNESCG.A 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv 1ns 
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Trade Association 
Publications 


By Dr. Joseph Zimmerman, Editor- 
in-Chief, Daily Metal Reporter, in 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives Journal. 


HAT should be the relationship 

between the trade association 
and the commercial trade press serv- 
ing an industry? 

Obviously the first thing that comes 
to mind is that there should be, and 
there usually is, a close spirit of co- 
operation between the two, because in 
the final analysis each seeks to serve 
and to better the industry to which 
they cater. When the functions of 
each are clearly defined and under- 
stood, and above all respected, there 
is likely to be a unity of purpose and 
a mutual assistance that in the final 
analysis are beneficial to the trade 
association, to the commercial trade 
press, and to the industry which both 
seek to serve. On the other hand, 
where one tries to go beyond its 
legitimate scope and attempts to em- 
brace the combined functions of a 
trade association and a trade paper, 
trouble is likely to ensue and the 
end result is likely to be harmful to 
all concerned 

The commercial trade press seldom, 
if ever, attempts to perform the func- 
tions of a trade association. That, 
however, does not prevent some trade 
associations from trying to publish 
trade magazines or trade papers and 
thereby assume the functions of the 
commercial trade press. Strangely 
enough, it is the commercial trade 
press that is frequently the spearhead 
in the formation of a trade associa- 
tion. This is a natural development 
since the commercial trade press, 
being in close touch with an industry, 
can sense its strength as well as its 
weaknesses, its problems and its aspi- 
rations, its need of leadership and 
direction. 

It is to the advantage of the trade 
press that the industries to which it 
caters should be sound and well or- 
ganized so that the members of the 
industries may have an appreciative 
understanding of, and respect for 
each other's rights, obligations and 
ambitions. It is for that reason that 
the trade press is usually in the fore- 
front in urging the members of an 
industry to form a trade association. 
Not infrequently, the commercial 
trade does the actual spade 
work in bringing the leaders together 
and in starting the ball rolling. It 
then usually nourishes the young or- 
ganization by giving it publicity, edi- 
torializing its objectives, and urging 
the industry to get behind it. The 
strange thing is that after a trade 
association has been launched, some 
one, at some time, makes the sugges- 
tion that it should publish its own 
magazine, and this suggestion is usu- 


press 
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ally coupled with another one that 
the association should solicit adver- 
tising for its own magazine. There is 
hardly a trade association that, at 
some time during its existence, has 
not been confronted with this prob- 
lem. 

The urge to publish its own trade 
magazine is seldom due to the fact 
that the industry which the trade 
association represents has not re- 
ceived adequate or proper news cover- 
age or market coverage by the com- 
mercial trade press that is already in 
existence. 

The primary function of an inde- 
pendent commercial trade paper is to 
keep its readers informed of what 
happens in the industries that it 
covers. It must keep its readers 
posted on the good things as well as 
the bad. It must report business and 
market conditions in the industry and 
in related fields as they are, and not 
as someone would like to have them 
appear in print. If the industries that 
are covered by the trade press manu- 
facture or sell commodities that are 
traded in recognized markets, then 
it is the function of the trade press 
to discuss such markets frankly and 
publish the prices that actually re- 
flect the status of the market, rather 
than what some think prices should 
be. These are some of the primary 
functions of a commercial trade 
paper. Unless it fulfills these func- 
tions it is not worth the paper it is 
printed on and may soon find itself 
without readers and without adver- 
tisers. 

The urge by the trade association 
to become a member of the fourth 
estate and to publish its own maga- 
zine is seldom, if ever, due to the fact 
that the industry it represents had 
not been getting a fair deal or ade- 
quate treatment in the trade press. 
These may be the reasons advanced 
in self justification for the desire to 
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enter the publishing field, but it would 
require the services of a _ psycho- 
analyst to ferret out and bring to 
light the real reason, which is usually 
the desire to bolster an organization's 
treasury that may be in a shaky con- 
dition, or the hope of being able to 
reduce its membership fees, or the 
desire on the part of some members 
of the staff of the organization to 
augment their own income, or a com- 
bination of any of these. 

There are some technical societies 
that do publish their own magazines. 
They do so in order to bring to their 
members highly specialized and tech- 
nical papers and discussions which 
would not ordinarily be published in 
full in the commercial trade press. 
Some of these technical magazines 
carry advertising, the revenue there- 
from being used to defray the edi- 
torial and publication costs. These 
technical societies would hardly be 
classified as trade associations, and 
therefore do not fall within the pur- 
view of this discussion. 

There are any number of well estab- 
lished and nationally recognized trade 
associations that publish and also 
disseminate among their own mem- 
bers, and distribute to the trade 
press, their own periodicals which 
may, or may not, be termed maga- 
zines, but which carry no advertising. 
These publications confine themselves 
to dealing with certain technical, in- 
dustrial or economic developments 
within their industry. They are not 
intended to compete with, or to re- 
place, the commercial trade press. 
Such trade association publications 
constitute a valuable asset to the 
entire industry, which embraces mem- 
bers as well as non-members of the 
trade association, and such publica- 
tions are welcomed by the commercial 
trade press as a source of reliable in- 
formation. Some trade associations 
also compile statistics dealing with 





“Ever sence he’s had a fambly,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, ‘““Gran’pappy Dick Fields has raised 






a 


made moonshinin’ so damlo 


‘em up on hawg meat, corn 
pone an’ whatever salt, flour 
an’ blackstrap he could buy 
with the money he made from 
his little one-lung still. But 
now Pappy’s plumb off’n the 
guv’ment an’ allows he’s goin’ 
to strike agin the high cost of 
livin’ on account, he says, that 
the price of pork is so dang 
high an’ the constitution’s 
wdown an’ ornery that a pore 


man plumb ain’t got no chance. Pappy’s called a meetin’ 
over to Forked Tree to protest in the name of the great 


state of Arkansaw an’ is th 
fund so’s he can go down an 


inkin’ considerable of raisin’ a 
see the guv’ment hisself.” 
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production and consumption, imports 
and exports, new business and unfilled 
orders, and other statistical aspects 
of the commodities which the indus- 
try manufactures or handles. This in- 
formation is usually released to the 
trade press as well as to the daily 
papers. Such functions by a _ trade 
organization are of incalculable value 
not only to the industry, but to the 
commercial trade press, because they 
constitute a source of information 
that is reliable, accurate, and timely. 
The relationship between such trade 
organizations and the commercial 
trade press is usually most cordial. 
Not only is there close cooperation 
between the two but there is a mu- 
tual trust and regard for each others’ 
functions and a strict observance of 
an unwritten code of ethics. 

Such a relationship, however, can- 
not possibly exist where a trade asso- 
ciation publishes its own magazine 
that carries advertising. In such a 
case the association’s magazine be- 
comes the competitor of the com- 
mercial trade paper. In an effort to 
make its own magazine newsworthy 
to its readers, there is likely to be a 
strong temptation to keep back news 
from the commercial trade press. A 
trade association may succeed in 
doing so but only on rare occasions, 
because no commercial trade paper 
that is worth its salt will permit itself 
to be “scooped” on trade news. 

Not only is there likely to be a 
strained relationship between a trade 
association that publishes its own 
advertising-carrying magazine and 
the commercial trade press, but not 
infrequently the pressure on dues- 
paying members to carry an adver- 
tisement in the association's magazine 
arouses their resentment. Some mem- 
bers of trade associations feel that 
having paid their dues they are en- 
titled to all the services of the trade 
association and that the cost of an 
advertisement in the association's 
magazine merely constitutes an addi- 
tional assessment. 

Some trade organization executives, 
who have inherited from their prede- 
cessors a magazine that depends on 
advertising for its existence, have ad- 
mitted that the magazines are usually 
a headache and are seldom worth the 
effort and the aggravation. The ex- 
perienced trade association executive 
is not likely to advocate the publica- 
tion of a money-making magazine by 
an association. It is usually the young 
and inexperienced executive who is 
eager to jump into a field where 
angels fear to tread. 

While the objectives of a_ trade 
association, and of a commercial 
trade paper are frequently similar, 
the means of attaining them are usu- 
ally quite different. A trade associa- 
tion and a commercial trade paper 
can well complement each others’ 
work, but one cannot replace the 
other. 








—— 
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THE CUPBOARD IS NOT BARE 

OR the first time since before World War II 
F world food production has caught up with the 
growth of world population. The International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers finds evi- 
dence of this fact in the 1953 issue of “The State 
of Food and Agriculture” published by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The report, how- 
ever, indicates that although total world food out- 
put caught up with the rise in population during 
1952-1953 people in many areas still are eating less 
than before the war, particularly in the Far East, 
which has become a major problem in the world’s 
food economy by changing from a net exporter of 
foodstuffs to a net importer. 

It is pleasant to know that the cupboard is 
not bare, even though for individual peoples and 
for individuals among all peoples it might as well 
be bare since they cannot have access to it. This 
is the age-old paradox of hunger in the midst of 
plenty. Only in their larger aspects do world food 
logistics seem to point to any betterment. 

The surplus food stocks of wheat and other 
basic foods that have been built up in certain 
areas, particularly in North America, seem to 
promise a certain amount of security against 
famine. Our modern international mechanics for 
carrying food aid to those who hunger in even the 
remotest places in the world makes these stocks 
actually, rather than merely statistically, avail- 
able. But surpluses, in the long run, solve nothing. 
They are no more than a temporary reliance, and 
so are the devices of distribution and international 
philanthropy. The solution still lies, as always, in 
producing food or the means for purchasing food 
in the places where it is wanted. To bring this 
about FAO stresses the need for capital invest- 
ment in agriculture in underdeveloped areas. 
Norris E. Dodd, FAO's director-general, puts the 
matter this way: 

“The problems of the underdeveloped countries 
can be solved only by increasing their own food 
production and, to the extent that markets are 
available, their production of export crops with 
which to pay for imports of more food and more 
capital goods for development. Until the produc- 
tivity of agriculture per man per acre in the 
underdeveloped countries can be raised substan- 
tially there is no possible way of alleviating the 
grinding poverty of their rural populations.” 

The sheer magnitude of the food problem comes 
nearer to comprehension when it is realized that 
about 70% of the world’s population lives in the 
less developed regions. The gravity of the problem 
gains emphasis from the probability that food sup- 
plies shipped to these countries, whether in the 
normal way of commerce or as gifts or loans to 
mitigate acute food shortages, can do no more 
than alleviate their real needs. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


A SERMONETTE FOR THE BAKER 
UCH has been said on this page about the 
M individual's responsibility for promotion of 
products chiefly derived from wheat flour. The 
individual referred to is not a vague generality. He 
is, of course, every one concerned with man’s basic 
foodstuff, bread, and all the derivatives and varie- 
ties thereof. But naturally he is most specifically 
the miller and the baker. His manifestations must 
not be limited to collective (or associational) 
effort, but must involve his own singular and 
personally-interested effort. . 

Some of this philosophy is to be found in an 
admirable statement appearing in the current issue 
of the General Mills publication, Vitality News. It 
is described as a ‘‘guest editorial,” and the author 
is disclosed to be a member of the staff of the 
Miller Publishing Co.—to be explicit, Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., editor of The American Baker. Here 
are Mr. Cooiey’s words: 
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“Within the lifetime of our immediate prede- 
cessors in the baking industry, and within the 
experience of many still holding management posi- 
tions, commercial baking has emerged from a 
hand craft to a major industry. 


“Commercial bakers have heard statistical proof 


of this for many years; SO many times that they 
tend to forget the total statistics become steadily 
more impressive. 

“Meanwhile another facet of the baking indus- 
try becomes more important. More and more foods 
confront the eyes of Mrs. America as she trundles 
her wire basket down the supermarket aisles. 

“Commercial baking is in direct competition 
with nearly every item on those shelves. 

“Paradoxically, bread and its cousins are enjoy- 
able and always-present companions to those items 

“Perhaps a promotional and merchandising op- 
portunity is available to everyone in the industry, 
one which may not have been exploited to its ulti- 
mate advantage—those who eat meat, eat bread. 
Those who eat salads, eat bread. Those who relish 
appetizers and desserts are putting pennies in the 
pockets of the baker with each mouthful. 

“If there has to be a choice in America’s diet- 
conscious mind today between bread and potatoes, 
let’s all be sure they choose bread-— for its taste, 
for its nutritional and practica! benefits, for all 
the reasons that give the staff of life today the 
same value it has had for thousands of years. 

“As part of an industry, the individual baker 
assumes the responsibility to combat the enemies 
of his industry wherever he finds them, and pro- 
mote his industry to the limit of his ability. Every 
time the baker speaks up about the importance of 
his industry he is swaying more people to aware- 
ness of the part baking can play in a more health- 
ful America. 

“The baking industry shares with a very few 
others a valuable advantage—it profits directly 
through the advertising and merchandising pro- 
motions of its suppliers and allied industries. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars a year are spent pro- 
moting baked foods and other foods to which 
baked foods are a natural adjunct. 

“The successful baker is the one who makes 
fullest use of the counter cards, window streamers 
and other display and promotional aids these firms 
plan throughout the year. The windows of his 
bright and shining bakery are changed often to 
capitalize on these displays. His formulas con- 
stantly reflect foibles and trends in consumer taste. 
His salesgirls are as skilled as his shop men. His 
bakery is run as a business. He makes the most 
of his unusual opportunity for personal contact 
with his customers. 

“It boils down to a word you have heard so 
often you are probably tired of it: Merchandising. 

“Sell your products, sell your industry, sell 
yourself, sell your co-workers on selling. When 
combined with a quality product your profit picture 
can keep pace with the best of American industry, 
and can grow as more people find that baked foods 
do as much for their table and their health as any 
other food they can buy.” 

There is clear implication in Mr. Cooley's edi- 
torial of the primary responsibility of the indi- 
vidual baker. Such counsel as his tends to be 
wasted upon a general audience. For effectiveness 
it cannot rely entirely upon the group. It is ad- 
dressed to the singular rather than the collective 
baker. 
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CHALLENGE FOR CRACKPOTS 

EWSPAPER food editors who were recent 
N dinner guests of General Baking Co. dis- 
covered in George L. Morrison, president of the 
company, an embattled challenger of the food 
crackpots who succeed so notoriously in slipping 
past the editorial stylus with their dagger thrusts 
at bread. Mr. Morrison distinguished himself not 
long ago in parrying some of the falsehood and 
error that characterized an epidemic of crackpot 
letters-to-the-editor published in the Wall Street 
Journal. Building upon this success, he has carried 
still farther his challenge to the yogurt-black- 
strap-headcheese crowd. 

“Every time a food faddist decides to turn a 
fast dollar,” Mr. Morrison told the newspaper food 
editors, “he preaches a doctrine dedicated to the 
proposition that most of man's troubles lie in 
bread, and he has some nutritionally worthless 
substitute to offer for this age-old Staff of Life. 
The doctors know better. The American Medical 
Assn. knows better. Yet North, South, East and 
West a new upsurge of intemperate and patently 
false attacks against bread have raised their heads 
in ‘Letters to the Editor’ columns. These bottom- 
less attacks appear in every corner of the land. 
Why?” 

One good reason, of course--though Mr. Morri- 
son politely avoided mentioning it— is that news- 
paper food editors have been far more gullible 
than men and women of their intellectual ilk ought 
ever to be. The over-all reason, though, has been 
the failure of bread’s makers and champions to 
present its cause and to bring to editorial atten- 
tion the highly newsworthy fact, for example, that 
the vast majority of all medically-prescribed diets 
include bread— enriched bread, enriched whole 
wheat bread, or both. 

“The public,” said Mr. Morrison, “does not 
know the nutritional truth about bread. Mark you, 
we have no complaint against reasoned criticism 
of bread. We welcome publication of sane and 
reasonable comments, because from these we 
learn. But the flood of propaganda and half truths 
unleashed by the fanatic proponents of starvation 
diets has seriously misled the people. The issue has 
been so beclouded that a grave public misunder- 
standing exists today. Our great desire is to get 
the facts before the people, and these facts are 
unchanging. You are the moulders of public opinion 
in matters concerning food. You are the ones to 
present the facts to the American people. This is 
not a piece of special pleading. We ask you to act 
in the national interest.” 

Mr. Morrison stressed to his guests the avail- 
ability of the facts about bread. He need hardly 
have reminded good journalists, in truth, that these 
facts are never farther away from them than a 
telephone call. The General Baking Co., he assured 
them, would promptly and willingly supply any 
needed information—and so would any other bak- 
ing company. But if these sources are considered 
“interested,” there are plenty of others—-none so 
self-serving and open to suspicion as the food 
crackpot. 

Mr. Morrison’s minute-man defense deserves 
applause and emulation. There can be no assur- 
ance, of course, that he has found new allies 
among the food editors, some of whom doubtless 
are too firmly stuck in blackstrap molasses to be 
led very far from nutritional prejudice. But if all 
bakers and millers—and all the many others who 
are concerned with bread should emulate the 
crusading spirit of Mr. Morrison and General Bak- 
ing there would be more bread in the diet of a 
better-fed nation. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE~ 


Efficient farmers will continue to prosper—the 
future for farming is dependable—now and for 
the long-time future—True D. Morse, undersecre- 
tary of agriculture. 
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Canadian Comment ime By George E. Swarbreck 





Wheat Moves 


Despite the pessimistic utterances 
of those who saw Canada_ holding 
millions of bushels of wheat unsale- 
able on the world market, overseas 
clearances of grain in the past’two 
weeks have been running not far 
short of the total reported at the 
same time last year. The present to- 
tal is stated to be but 5 million bush- 
els less than that in October, 1952. 

More encouraging still are the re- 
ports of forward sales made by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. There is rea- 
son to believe that these have recent- 
ly shown a marked improvement with 
quantities booked being larger than 
originally anticipated. 

It appears that the policy of the 
Canadian authorities of sitting tight 
despite all the pressure applied by 
market “bears” is paying off. If these 
reports are accurate then the chances 
of the British securing a lower price 
than that currently quoted by the 
hoard are remote. 

There are signs, too, that the Brit- 
ish are accepting the situation be- 
cause loadings to the U.K. have in- 
creased substantially in the past few 
days. Britain is still the leading im- 
porter of Canadian wheat and there 
is every likelihood of that position 
being held 

It is obvious that three successive 
heavy crops will mean a big buildup 
of supplies with a consequent heavy 
carryover at July 31, 1954. However, 
if the movement in 1953-54 is equal 
to that attained at a time of normal 
outturns, Canadians will have every 
reason to be satisfied. The big re- 
serves may come in useful if the 
world’s wheat crop suffers the dimin- 
ution satistical records say it might 
do in 1954-55. 


Prices. Subsidies 


The question of prices still occupies 
the minds of marketmen the world 
over. Coupled with it is the policy 
of subsidization towards which there 
is a growing tendency in many coun- 
tries. 

Commenting on this _ situation 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., the 
Winnipeg grain merchanting firm, ex- 
presses the opinion that the world 
appears to be in for a period of sub- 
sidized farming. The U.S. price sup- 
port program is seen as a_ subsidy 
now that most commodities are trad- 
ing below the loan values. 

In the Argentine, the Richardson 
firm points out, the government 
agency is selling grain for export at 
a lower price than is being paid to 
growers and President Peron recently 
announced that the price paid to pro- 
ducers would be continued regardless 
of world prices. In Great Britain and 
some of the European countries feed 
grains can be imported at laid down 
prices lower than is being paid for 
domestic crops. Turkey, the report 
states, is planning to subsidize wheat 
exports 

Commenting on the situation in 
Canada the grain firm says that the 
price of oats and barley will have to 
decline only a few cents to be trad- 
ing at lower prices than the initial 
price paid to producers by the wheat 
board and if this is the situation the 
federal government will have to pick 
up the ticket for the loss. 

The report ends with the com- 
ment, “There is general agreement 
that floor prices for commodities are 
necessary, but the difficulty is in es- 


tablishing just what these floor prices 
should be. Unrealistically high sup- 
port levels will encourage production 
in times of surplus and floor prices 
which are placed too low will dis- 
courage production and make im- 
possible efficient farming operations.” 


No Russian Wheat 


British flour millers recently 
turned down an offer of Russian 
wheat, according to Denys W. Povey, 
a technical executive of Thomas Rob- 
inson & Sons, Ltd., British flour mill- 
ing engineer, who is touring Canada 
to introduce his firm’s products to 
the trade. Mr. Povey was quoted by 
the Free Press, a Winnipeg news- 
paper. 

Mr. Povey said the British millers 
objected to Russian wheat on prin- 
ciple because past experience had 
shown it to be unreliable. The miller 
never knew what he was buying, he 
added. The millers preferred to buy 
from Canada but it was largely a 
question of price, he explained. As it 
was they would have to secure ad- 
vances from their bankers to pay for 
it. At the present time, Mr. Povey 
said, wheat was being obtained from 
Denmark where there had been a 
very good crop, and from France. 
Consignments were also being re- 
ceived from Australia and to a lesser 
extent from the Argentine. 

Manitoba wheat had long been re- 
garded as best for milling purposes 


although in recent years British mill- 
ers had been rather perturbed by an 
apparent depreciation in quality, Mr. 
Povey said. Whether this was true or 
not Mr. Povey did not know but it 
seemed to be the general impression 
among millers. One reason advanced 
by Mr. Povey for the preference for 
Manitoba wheat was that more and 
more small bakers were being ab- 
sorbed by larger ones with mechani- 
cal processes and it was necessary to 
have flour with a high gluten con- 
tent. 


Churchill Reeord 


Officials interested in the develop- 
ment of the port of Churchill, Man., 
would like to see the record 10 mil- 
lion bushel shipment of wheat which 
passed through in the three months 
ended Oct. 15 surpassed. 

In making their case for greater 
consideration to be shown to Church- 
ill’s claims, traders point to their 
terminal elevator, containing up to 
date cleaning, drying and grading 
equipment and with facilities avail- 
able for its expansion to a capacity of 
10 million bushels, when required. The 
disadvantages of a short shipping sea- 
son, forced by prohibitive insurance 
rates during the remaining nine 
months of the year, are offset by the 
great saving in distance. Shippers can 
cut 1,000 miles in the journey from 
Calgary to Liverpool when compared 
with the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence- 
Atlantic route. 
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CHURCHILL SETS NEW 
WHEAT SHIPPING MARK 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board announced completion of its 
1953 shipping program through 
Churchill, Manitoba, Oct. 12. During 


the 1953 season a new record for 
grain shipments through Churchill 
was established. Wheat shipments 


amounted to 10,784,445 bu. as com- 
pared with the previous record estab- 
lished in the 1952 season when 8,585,- 
089 bu. of wheat were shipped. 

In all, 31 cargoes of wheat were 
loaded at Churchill this season as 
compared with 26 cargoes in the pre- 
ceding year. The season opened with 
the loading of the SS Irish Hazel on 
July 31 and closed with the clearing 
of the SS Berlin and the SS Akron 
Oct. 12. During the season wheat 
shipments from Churchill went to the 
U.K., Ireland, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Malta. 

The Churchill terminal has a ca- 
pacity of about 2,500,000 bu. and is 
operated by the National Harbours 
Board. It will be refilled before clos- 
ing for the season. 
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NEW WHEAT YIELDS GOOD 

WINNIPEG—About 5,800 acres of 
the new rust resistant wheat CT 186 
were sown in Canada this year, ac- 
cording to Dr. R. F. Peterson of the 
Laboratory of Cereal Breeding here. 
The yield was slightly higher than 
either Marquis or Redman but in dis- 
tricts where rust was bad, the new 
wheat out-yielded the older wheats 
by greater amounts. This new wheat 
will not be licensed until further mill- 
ing tests have been run on it. 
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U.K. Bread Demand 


Reports from Britain concerning 
the consumer acceptance of the 
whiter loaf, made from 72% extrac- 
tion fortified flour, in competition 
with the cheaper national loaf made 
from 80% flour, are mixed. The ratio 
of purchases varies from bakeshop to 
bakeshop in the same district and 
volume appears to depend as much 
upon the salesmanship of the indi- 
vidual baker as it does upon the dis- 
criminating taste of the public. 

One baker advertised in his local 
paper that there was no difference 
between the two loaves, except in the 
matter of color. He advised the public 
not to waste money on an unsubsi- 
dized product. The mistake this indi- 
vidual made was in not pointing out 
to his customers the overall better 
quality of the whiter loaf for the 
color difference is so small that it has 
little effect as far as eye appeal is 
concerned. 

In Yorkshire, a group of bakers met 
to compare their sales results. One 
man reported that his volume was 6 
to 4 in favor of the whiter loaf while 
another stated that his proportion 
was the exact opposite. Yet another 
stated that the figure was 3 to 2 in 
favor of national while a fourth man 
reported that because there was no 
consumer demand he had not pro- 
duced any of the whiter bread. The 
last man, it is reasonable to suggest, 
had probably done nothing to create 
a demand for a customer cannot buy 
what is not there. 

Reports from Scotland show an in- 
creasing trend away from the whiter 


loaf and one large plant bakery is 
stated to be ceasing production of it 
entirely. 

It makes little difference to the 
larger Canadian mills what type of 
flour is required because they are in 
a position to supply both. The smaller 
mills, on the other hand have to con- 
centrate on one grade only and since 
the demand from the rest of the 
world is for 72% extraction they will 
not be able to compete effectively in 
the British market, it is feared. 

The subsidized national loaf is at 
the root of the British flour trade’s 
present troubles for its existence pro- 
vides stiff competition for the better 
quality loaf because of the price dif- 
ferential. Moreover, it is a factor pre- 
venting the production and sale of 
varying grades of flour to meet pref- 
erences apparent throughout the 
country. Despite these obstacles, 
however, there is a strong body of 
opinion claiming that ultimately the 
whiter flour will gain an acceptance 
of up to 85% of the consumers. 


€.K. Wheat Prices 


Prices charged by the British Min- 
istry of Food for government reserve 
stocks of wheat supplied to the home 
millers, as part of the decontrol 
scheme, are an indicator of the com- 
petition facing the imported flour 
trade. 

For wheat released during October 
official quotations set No. 1 Northern 
at the equivalent of $88.92 long ton 
c.i.f. calculated at an exchange rate 
of $2.80 to the pound sterling. No. 4 
Northern was quoted at the equiva- 
lent of $83.98 thus providing a spread 


» 


for the milling grades of $4.94. Ameri- 
can No. 1 hard winter is selling at the 
equivalent of $83.09 with $82.18 
quoted for No. 2 and $78.75 for No. 2 
red. Australian wheat is being re- 
leased at $83.13 and Argentinian at 
$80.57. 


Indian Flour 


The recently reported attempts of 
the Indian flour milling industry to 
enter the export market have cul- 
minated in a sale. It is understood 
that small shipments have now been 
made to Burma and to the Persian 
Gulf. The government is backing 
millers’ efforts to make sales in South 
East Asia and permission has been 
given for the use of imported wheat 
provided it is replaced by the millers. 


Wheat Supplies 


The ability of countries outside the 
three main wheat exporting sources 
to provide supplies for the importing 
countries is a pointer to the growing 
competition to be expected for Ameri- 
can, Canadian and Australian wheat 
and flour. 

Western Germany provides an ex- 
ample of a country buying from a 
multitude of new sources of supply. 
Traders estimate import requirements 
of wheat and rye at 2.4 million tons 
in the current season, and of this 1.1 
million tons will be purchased under 
the terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement, mainly in North America. 
The balance will come from countries 
with which Germany has entered into 
trade agreements. These include Tur- 
key, the potential supplier of 350,000 
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tons, Argentina 500,000 tons, and 
France 100,000 tons. Countries under 
Russian influence include Poland, 
with a sales offer of 12,000 tons, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Rumania 

Additionally, Russia is reported to 
have offered the Germans 20,000 tons 
of hard winters at a price said to be 
in the region of $105 ton c.i.f. Sweden 
is obtaining a price of about $80 ton 
c.i.f. while Bulgaria and Hungary are 
asking $83.50 ton c.i.f. 


Turkish Deal 


Germany's deal with Turkey came 
after prolonged negotiations with the 
price providing the main obstacle to 
the agreement. The Turks began by 
holding out for $90 ton c.i.f. but when 
they decided to drop to $85 the Ger- 
mans closed the deal. Initially, the 
first amount involved is limited to 
150,000 tons with the first 50,000 tons 
slated for prompt shipment. If the 
Germans are satisfied with the quality 
the balance will follow by the end of 
the year. A further amount of 100,000 
tons will be shipped between January 
and March, 1954, with 50,000 tons 
set for delivery up to June. Prices of 
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the last two amounts will be based 
on the average price of American No. 
2 hard winter wheat, c.i.f. Antwerp or 
Hamburg. 

Additionally, 50,000 tons rye will 
be shipped together with a _ large 
quantity of other cereals. One report 
states that the total amount of grain 
to be bought by Germany from Tur- 
key is more than 700,000 tons. 

The British importers are also ex- 
amining the possibility of taking 
Turkish wheat. Following the distri- 
bution of samples throughout the 
trade the millers stated that the 
quality was entirely satisfactory and 
the announcement of some firm deals 
is expected momentarily. 


Crop Stepped Up 

Before the war Turkey’s average 
yearly wheat crop was in the region 
of 136 million bushels. In 1952 the 
outturn was 238.5 million bushels and 
this year production has leapt to 
276 million bushels. Large supplies 
still remain for sale on the export 
market. 

Turkey's progress in wheat produc- 
tion has been attributed by observers 
to the benefits occurring from the aid 
provided by the U.S. Modern agri- 
cultural methods allied with funds 
and technical assistance have all con- 
tributed to make Turkey an impor- 
tant factor in the export market. 

Sweden is another country making 
surprising progress in the world mar- 
ket. The latest report mentions the 
sale of 50,000 tons wheat to Brazil 
while deals with other countries have 
been made for lesser amounts. 
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U.K., JAPAN TOP BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG — While export flour 
sales for the week ending Oct. 16 
were close to the previous week's 
shipments wheat exports dropped off 
considerably and amounted to just 
under 5,000,000 bu. Of this total 
2,181,000 bu. were shipped to Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries 
with Germany and Belgium the 
heaviest buyers taking 825,000 and 
787,000 bu. respectively. Other IWA 
sales included 359,000 bu. to Switzer- 
land, 113,000 to the Netherlands, 
94,000 to the U.K., under the terms 
of the previous agreement and a small 
parcel to Cuba. 

Of Class 2 sales totaling 2,719,000 
bu., 1,679,000 bu. were cleared to the 
U.K., 710,000 to Japan, and 223,000 to 
Denmark. Germany took 103,000 bu. 
of the Class 2 sales and the remain- 
der was made up of two small parcels 
going to Colombia and Venezuela. 

The export flour sales amounted to 
the equivalent of 639,000 bu. of wheat. 
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GRAIN SHIPMENTS UP 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

VANCOUVER — Exports of grain 
trom British Columbia ports for the 
first two months of the new crop 
year totaled 20,395,266 bu. to show a 
slight gain over the figures for the 
corresponding period a year ago when 
18,510,823 bu. were moved. 

September clearances were also 
ahead of the August figure, being 
10,661,115 bu. and 10,154,711 bu, re- 
spectively. 

However, the forward outlook for 
grain shipments is not at all bright 
although October bookings so far are 
about the same as the previous 
month’s figure. Every effort is being 
made by the grain trade and the 
Canadian Wheat Board to move in- 
creased quantities of grain in view ol 
the huge accumulation of grain on the 
prairies. 
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Vancouver shipments last month 
and for the first two months of the 
current crop year were 17,672,130 and 
8,673,451 bu., respectively, compared 
With 15,467,085 and 7,502,525 bu. a 
year ago. Fraser River totals are 
1,240,483 and 505,011 bu. against 
959,065 and 950,617 bu.; Prince Ru- 
pert reports 1,448,719 bu. moved in 
September and nothing in August 
against 2,093,121 bu. in September a 
year ago and nil in August. Victoria 
shows 33,934 bu. moved last month 
with nil in August while a year ago 
the plant was idle. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills ot: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


Cable Address: 


- 


_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Domestic & Export Offices: 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 
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CANADIAN CREAM OF ig MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR ‘ 
eel CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” 


itr I | Specialists in Mlillin 
pacity i emer | Hard Sp pring Wheat 
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Mi nd Sales Offic VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 

WINNIFEG = TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON PURITY THREE STARS 

f TERN EXPORT FFICE. MONTREAL - RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
GREAT WEST -e¢ CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 

GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 _ BAGS 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” TORONTO. CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 5 Milling Co., Limited 
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Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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around 10% of capacity, small 
for nearby shipment; running time 
was three to four days, about un- 
changed. Prices were unchanged on 
family but 10¢ sack higher on bakers 
and clears. Quotations Oct. 16: Extra 
high patent family $7.00%@ 7.30, high 
patent $6.70@7.00, standard bakers, 
unenriched $6.2546.35; first clears, 
unenriched $4.30 @ 4.40, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: A little more flour was 
sold in the central states area during 
the week ending Oct. 17 than in the 
previous period, pushing the volume 
up to around 60 to 65% of capacity. 

Large were conspicuous by 
their absence. The increased business 
was due almost totally to a larger 
participation in the market of smaller 
consumers—-1,000 to 5,000 sack class. 
Their entrance was thought to be due 
to exhaustion of contracts, and their 


lots 


users 


buying consisted of p.d.s. and spot 
shipment orders. Observers said 
heavy buying on the part of large 


users is not looked for unless a dras- 
tic price change takes place 


The business consisted of a mix- 
ture of hard winters and = spring 
wheat, as well as soft wheat. The soft 
wheat flour mostly was cracker- 
cookie types, with a few orders ot 


intermediate cake flour. Directions on 
family flour slowed, and were 
almost nil 

Quotations Oct. 17: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.7246.95, standard $6.66 6.85, 


sales 


clear $5.8506; hard winter short 
$6.187 6.21, 95% patent $6.1106.13, 
clear $4.74; family flour $7.85; soft 
winter short $6.57@7.12, standard 


$4.604 6.42, clear $4.50 6.25 


St. Louis: Local mills reported that 


sales continued moderate. Shipping 
directions were very good. Demand 
for clears remained good. 


Quotations Oct. 15: In 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top soft patent 
$5.85, top hard $7.65, ordinary $6.15. 
In 100-lb. paper sacks: Bakers’ flour, 
cake $5.60, soft winter short patent 
$5.60, pastry $4.70, soft straights 
$4.85, clears $4.40, hard winter short 
patent $6.20, standard patent $6.05, 
clears $5.90, spring short patent $6.85, 
standard $6.75, clears $6.60. 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations in the 
local market hit the highest point in 
over five years last week, passing all 
peak prices since March, 1948. Springs 


shot up as much as 23¢, with first 
clears being the only mover with 
some restraint, advancing about 10¢. 


Hard winters pushed up in a com- 
panion move 9 to 10¢. Soft wheat 
flours were relatively unchanged out- 
side of a slight narrowing of existing 
price ranges. Grades of this type flour 
showed price changes of about 10¢ on 
the rising side. 

The local market reacted according 
to general expectations as trading 
with each successive dwindled 
At the the week's trading 
most dealers reported that inquiries 
had reached a new low with both po- 
tential buyers and sellers practically 


rise 


close of 





observing a holiday as far as activity 
was concerned. Any efforts to move A few orders 
flour generally fell on deaf ears as_ for springs early in the week followed 
practically all buyers felt that there a holdover of prices by mills, but 
was little incentive to buy at current after that practically none were sold 
price levels. Most buyers felt that the and even the little spurt in clears died 


shipment, were practically 
business done last week 


the only 


country holdings pointed more to out. 

lower quotations, and as a result they The Kansas business was done 
were perfectly willing to hold to their chiefly with the independent bakers 
inactive positions. The slow demand = and included several round lots of 
generally reported from foreign 2,000 to 5,000 sacks. Buyers were un- 
sources only accentuated the current happy about prices as southwestern 
policy. While balances were admitted- levels also have advanced strongly 


ly low in some quarters, it Was ap- 
parent that users were content in 
their position. 

Quotations Oct. 17: Spring short 
patents $7.13@7.27, standards $7.03 4 


and the spread between them and 
springs has lessened. However, many 
buyers have flour on their books at 
greatly lower levels and are disposed 
to defer buying in hopes of a down- 


7.17, high gluten $7.5307.67, first ward turn 

clears $6.170 6.52; hard winter short Business on soft wheats dragged. 
patents $6.77% 6.89, standards $6.574 The trade has a little flour booked 
6.69; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.524a and is not greatly interested in new 
6.72, eastern soft wheat straights contracts. One chain baker covered 
$5.07@5.47, high ratio $5.77@7.07; West Coast requirements for about 
family $8.17. 60 days, but otherwise large buyers 


remained on the sidelines 
Shipping directions on all bakery 


New York: Scattered bookings of 
southwestern flours, some for 120-day 


WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 








Exporting countrie rt ile 
Imiporting *Guaranteed United States 
eour ‘ purchase Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canada‘ rance® Total 
G 1st 
SS 44 1. su su ; WS 
$042 OR uF ‘ 914 
13,228 
Ceylon .ccocs 10,258 34 
‘ ta | 1,28¢ 220 ‘ ’ 
Cuba 7 s1 l 
Let rh 1,837 
I Republ 95 ¢ 4 l 1 
t uad INS 1 671 
Exeypt 14.897 1.489 1.484 1,589 
El Sal { 7 18 s6 104 161 
Germany 11' 1,61¢ 1,616 6,021 
Cireece 12.S¢ 
Guatemala 1,2s¢ SS 207 ‘ 1 6 
Haiti 1,8 155 i ' 
Honduras 551 t 140 
leeland 04 1s 1s ’ 77 
In«dia 6,744 > 
Indonesia 6.24 1 740 
Ireland 10,10 l 1,867 
Israel 8 ,2¢ 1.419 1.419 
Italy 1 
Jupar 6,744 1 7 12 1 
Jordatr 2,939 
Korea 147 
Lebanor 
Liberia 6 1 ] 
Mexico 14.698 7 
Netherland 1,8 70 l j 
New Zealand S79 1 
N iragua Hs 1 1 1s¢ 
Norway S451 1 6 j og 
Panama 1 1 
Peru 7,349 19 152 37 8 
Philippine \¢ S4 109 1.494 
Portugal 7,349 99 Gs 1 l ‘ 
\rabia > ] 11 ( 
VIN6 
t 91% 
land yy 1 1.064 
S. Africa 1 ‘ ( 
Va Stat 
Ver uela ‘ i v 14 
Yu lavia 67 
Potal 421,15 0.718 7.580 7) ‘ S840 
Sales must not exceed 90% of the guaranteed quant ‘ « Felt s, 1954. tGuar 
anteed quantities of individual exporting countris ! ‘ t et been established Salk 
confirmed by CC¢ through Ovet 1 1953. "Sales re roe WUW'hene ¢ ur through © 
9 19 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
(As of Oct. 9, 1953)—(1,000 bushe'- 
Importing (Juota for Exporting ad 
territory rop year United State Cat lo I ' ° 
BELGIUM 
Belxian Congo 1,10 i1 1 78 
NETHERLANDS 
‘ Islands ¥' 0 j 
Surinam 55 15 101 54 
PORTUGAL: 
Angola (PWA) Fs 9 4 143 
Cape Verde Island 44 : ( 19 2 
Macau 184 182 
Mozambique (PEA) 671 i 1 14 9 419 
Portuguese Guinea 17 f 11 
Portuguese India 159 59 
st. Thome & Principe 18 46 
rimor 19 
‘Subject to remainder being within the unfulfill antes juantits f the parer 
i 


flours were fair to good, with mills 
still behind on orders, and family 
flours were also ordered out. satis- 


factorily. 

Quotations Oct. 18: Spring family 
flour $8.15, high glutens $7.51 7.65, 
standard patents $7.01@7.15, 
£6.15 6.50; southwestern 
ents $6.77@ 6.90, 
$6.57 6.65; high 
$9.85 7.05, straights 


clears 
short pat- 
standard patents 
ratio soft winters 
$5@ 5.45 
Buffalo: Spring wheat flours were 
the feature of the flour market in 
this area last week from a standpoint 
of prices. Prices were up 27¢ sack on 
spring gluten, and 17¢ on short and 
standard patents, with clears showing 
an increase of 10¢. Family flour re- 
mained unchanged with business 
rather slow for this type flour. 


Soft wheat varieties of flour were 
running slow in sales, and prices 
were unchanged from the previous 


weeks with the exception of clears, 
Which were advanced 5¢ 

Sales as a whole were reported as 
being only fair with considerable fill- 
in business being done. None of the 
mills reported any substantial size 
orders. Local area bakeries were tak- 
ing flour as they needed it, with the 
chains working on some direction 
business and the smaller baker just 
keeping his requirements satisfied. 
astern brokers were in the market 
different times during the week, but 
their ideas were below those of the 
producers and no business of any 
volume was being done. 

Production of flour hit one of the 
highest figures in some time last week 
with all mills working from 6 to 7 
days for the week with the larger 
ones running the full seven days. 
Much of this production was under- 
stood to be for export. 


Quotations Oct. 17: Spring family 


$8.037 8.05, high gluten $7.6540 7.68, 
short patent $7.25@7.28, standard 
$7.15 7.18, first clears $6.244 6.26: 


hard winter standard $6.63 76.65, first 
Clears $6.3346.35; soft winter short 
patents $5.5345.55, straights $5.43 
5.45, first clears $4.93@4.95. 





Pittsburgh: Early last week flour 
sold in sizable amounts. Bakeries 
were protected against a rise in flour 
prices over the week end, and it was 
then that orders were taken by tele- 
phone and personal calls. Springs led 
in flour sales, with hard Kansas fol- 
lowing. Sales of soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours were limited 

Commitments were made for im- 
mediate shipments and also for 60 to 
90 days, with a few extending to 120 
days. Family patents had very limited 
sale all week as grocers and jobbers 
stocked heavily at lower prices some 
weeks ago. 

Directions are fair to very good 

Mill representatives and salesmen 
of flour say price resistance has not 
been so stiff the past two weeks. Some 
buyers expect higher, instead of lower 
flour prices; hence the changing at- 
titude. 

Quotations Oct. 17: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6.4206.61, 
medium patent $6.474 6.71, short pat- 
ent $6.5746.81, spring standard pat- 
ent $6.85 7.18; medium patent $6.90 
@ 7.23, short patent $6.95 @ 7.28, clears 
$6.30746.61, high gluten $7.354% 7.60; 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 





All quotations on ba of carload lots, prompt delivery: 

Chicago Mpls Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring famil $ a“ $6.054 7.65 $ ee er $ a 
Spring top patent 6.720 6,95 re sae -@. 1. 
Spring high eluter a“ 6.934 6.98 a“ >. 7.654 7.68 
Spring hort . 6.524 6.58 P a -@6.85 7.25@7.28 
Spring standard 6.654 6.85 6.4206.48 . ae , 06.75 7.15@7.18 
Spring first clear 5.854¢6.00 5.5545.90 “a . @6.60 6.2446.26 
Hard winter farmil “785 ‘ a 6.250745 ‘ a 7.65 ..4@ 
Hard winter hor 6.1Sa 6.21 “a 6.020 6.09 @6.20 i 
Hard winter tandar 6.1106.18 a 5.924 5.99 16.05 6.63 @6.65 
Hard winter first clear WA.TA a“ Lona 4.25 @5.90 6.334 6.35 
Soft winter famil a“ a“ “ m585 a 
Soft winter hort patent 6.57@7.12 a a“ @5.60 5.5305.55 
Soft) winter tand 1 1.600 6.42 “a a ; ” . ? 
Soft winter trainht “a a“ “ -@4.85 5.4345.45 
Soft winter first ear 1.5004 6.25 a“ a ° aad 1.930 4.95 
Rye flour white LS a S2 4.004 4.03 a. -@4.35 4.600 4.63 
Rive flour lar 5743.60 3.2543.28 “a @3.78 3.85@3.88 
Semolina, blend i 8.294 8.45 T7.90@8.20 a“ @M8.45 “a 


New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 











Sprins mil $ as.15 $ @. $ aMS.1T $7,758.05 $ a 
Spring high lute: 7.51@7.65 7.50@7.60 7 7.35@7.60 7.15@7.40 
pring hort a 705@7.15 7 6.954 7.28 6.804 7.00 
Spring tandard T.0L@7I15 T00GT10 7 6.85@7.18 6.6546.90 
Sprin first clear 6.1546.50 6.45406.55 6.17906.52 6.30@6.61 6.404 6.60 
Hard winter hort 6.774 6.90 6.50@6.60 6.77a@6.89 6.57@6.81 6§.20@6.35 
Hard winter tandard 6.5674@6.65 6.4546.55 6.57046.69 6.42946.61 6.054 6,20 
Hard winter first clear a a. Ww. a 4.4507 4.80 
Soft winter hort patent a ; m. A @. a SE §.25@5.55 
Soft witter traight rad 545 a 5.07 @ 5.47 .a . 1.85 05.05 
Soft winter first eal ‘ Os. a a ee 1.10 4.45 
Rye flour, white L70@ 4.80 4.60@4.70 a 1.60@4.63 a 
Rye flour, dart ; a a -@. 3.884 4.12 a 
Semolina tandard, bulk S.77@ 8.87 “ a 8.52@8.76 ; a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipesr 
amily patent $ a7.90 Spring top patent .$12.00@12.20 $11.90@12.40 
Hiuestem 07.05 Spring second patent. 11.40@11.60 11.40@11.90 
HMakery era «+ @7.23 Winter exportst — -@ 4.20 \ a“ 
Pastry a6.41 
*100-1b. paper 1e0-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. [Bakery wheat flour 
nh 100-1Tb. paper lor delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
irload lot prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapotis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Itran S450 AS 50 $558 .504@ 39.50 $47.504 49.50 s a5aoe $ a54.50 
Standard mioidd Hed AAO 1o.00d@ Joga 7.504 IS 50 mada w55.50 
Mlour midd O50@ 52.00 17.504 18.00 5S.00@ 59.00 “ a 
Htead cleu 00d ST 00 ree HOO a Boe “ab500 “a 
Kansas City St. Louis It. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Iran S58 .004 38.50 $423.250 43.75 x wiv. $48.000@ 48.75 $ it 
Shorts 11.25 @ 42.00 46.25% 46.75 19.004 50.00 51.004 52.00 “a 
Mill run au ‘ care @ “a 29.004 40.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $53.00@ 55.00 $57.00 @ 59.00 $64.00 @66.00 


Winnipe 41.00@41 00 48.00@52.00 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


39.00@ 43.00 























lrade, in bushels (000's omitted), Oct, 9, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat—, Corn Oats— —Rye -~ Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Phadtinnvenre 6.720 6,312 1,310 1,062 6 62 130 lt 
Hoston 165 50 
Hhutfale 17.s64 18,248 57 si3 hase 1,662 236 rt +6 
\thoat SON 7 182 : wal 65 
Chieage 19,020 17,311 2.324 4,090 4,299 9.722 4,527 TRS 666 159 
teututh 9.968 39,515 M1 72 «1,008 2,764 i71 99 1,672 4,297 
Kenid 42,528 38,892 . 
ht. Wortl 17.800 17,458 1th 17 427 157 13 21 
Calvestor 1,563 2.329 14 
Hutehin " 452 TsS,048 
Indiatape +8438 728 oO 1.023 2N5 we i) 7 S 
hKanse «its tHu52 ws Too 549 195 19 144 132 32 li 
Milwaukee 3.080 SAS 366 515 654 17) 1,616 6 
Minneapoli 22.974 1TS,088 1.606 3.996 7.333 8,374 is? 1,493 t, 441 5,741 
New Orleat 1,20 100 157 31 
New Yor) 1,275 1.409 7 i 3 2 
Aflout 17.050 
Omaha 18.563 17,206 822 1,810 2,626 1,826 25 194 74 
Peoria 795 28h a9 183 lit 102 ; +: 
Philadel) t Leal) 2,435 31 1s 2 9 oe 
Sioux Cit 1,570 156 150 930 568 1.410 10 21 15 13 
St Josepl 6.615 5.640 147 166 HHL 1.082 on 5 
St. Leu 6,038 6.694 192 i689 356 «1,725 7 7 7 
Wichita 17.382 16,677 
Lake 265 
anal su” oy 
Tota 315.326 268,912 S.858 16.392 22,084 29,927 6,030 2 892 9,202 14.167 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 

Dee May Dec Mar May July Dee Mar. May Dex Mar 





FLAXSEEI) 





et] HOLIDAY 
et. 1 16) 193% 197% 198% 195% 201% 203% 204% 381% M71 
M% it 15% 192 1954, 196% 193% 200% 203% 202% 381! 371 
et 1 17% 194% 198%, 1994, 196! 2034, 205% 205% i85 
(vet lt 17% 194% 19S % 1994, 196 ly 203% 205 4 204% 382) 
CORN mine ee a ~-— —OATS ; 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Mar Dee Mar Oct. Dec Dec. Mar Dec, Mar Dec May 
et 4 HOLIDAY 
er oy bith iQ DIV, 104% 24% OLIN 7 754 71% we 
ret lis 1 114 119 LOSS bad 117 75) 75M Tike ge 
Oct. 1 Lat 1 . 116 WK «Way 15k 119 17 17% 727 7 
Het 1 ‘ 118 12 Ho ™® Lug AL 119%, 76% 7 72%, 7 


family patent, advertised brands 
$7.75@ 8.05, other brands $7@7.70; 
pastry and cake flours $54@ 7.25. 

Philadelphia: Purchasing activity 
picked up on the local flour market 
early last week as bakers and jobbers 
acted upon advance information that 
prices were about to undergo an up- 
ward revision. For some buyers, it 
was reported, there was the added 
inducement of mills offering discounts 
on quick shipment lots. The resulting 
sales represented a rather sizable 
volume of business, but after the in- 
creased costs were posted, the de- 
mand tapered off and, at the week’s 
end, dealings were back on the same 
quiet basis which has been their 
trademark the greater part of the 
time in recent months. 

Much of the buying centered in 
springs, where supplies had dwindled 
because there had been no active re- 
plenishment program for some time 
due to the decision of the trade to 
wait out developments in the hope of 
being able to purchase later at a sav- 
ing. Coverage accomplished was said 
to range to 60 days or more among 
the larger operators, but owners of 
smaller establishments confined them- 
selves to around 30 days. The latter 
was seen as an indication that price- 
consciousness continues to play an 
important role in the scheme of 
things. 

When the higher postings became 
effective—ranging from 5 to 15¢ sack 
above the levels of the previous week 

it was noted that springs set the 
pace, with high gluten recording the 
widest advancement, thus widening 
its premium over standard patent. In 
hard winters the addition amounted 
to only 5¢ sack, a development which 
came as a surprise to many in the 
trade who felt that a bigger boost 
might have been forthcoming in view 
of recent advices about drouth con- 
ditions in the Southwest. This price 
change in hard winters had no incen- 
tive for buyers and the trading pat- 
tern continued to reflect a steady flow 
of hand-to-mouth orders by those 
with dwindling stocks. 

Quotations Oct. 17: Spring high 
gluten $7.50@ 7.60, short patent $7.05 
“7.15, standard $7@7.10, first clear 
$6.45 6.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.50 @ 6.60, standard $6.45 @6.55; soft 
winter western $5.55@5.80, nearby 


$5.10 @ 5.30. 
South 


New Orleans: A continued advance 
in flour costs failed to produce any 
stimulant towards heavier purchases. 
In fact, the opposite was the result, 
with buyers in general exerting extra 
caution and purchasing for only near- 
by shipment and that mostly on a 
pd.s basis. Flour prices advanced to 
a new high for this season on all 
types of flour and one dollar over the 
season's low. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
portion of the moderate sales, con- 
sisting of one to two carloads. North- 
ern springs have been exceptionally 
quiet, with buyers decreasing their 
use of this type of flour, and buyers 
who have some bookings are complet- 
ing them before reentering the mar- 
ket. Soft winters continue to be mod- 
erately active, with cracker and 
cookie bakers buying limited amounts 
to cover replacement. Cake flour sales 
were slightly better, and greater in- 
terest was shown in future purchases. 

Shipping directions were improved 
somewhat over the preceding week. 
Stocks on hand are now being aug- 
mented and continue to show a week- 
ly increase but could not yet be con- 
sidered heavy. 

Export flour inquiries were better, 
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particularly from European countries, 
although the actual workings were 
of only moderate proportions to both 
Europe and the Americas. 

Quotations, Oct. 17, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.20@6.35, 
standard $6.05@ 6.20, first clear $4.45 
@4.80; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.8007, standard $6.65@ 6.90, 
first clear $6.40%6.60, high gluten 
$7.15 7.40; soft wheat short patent 
$5.25@5.55, straight $4.85@5.05, first 
clear $4.10@4.45; high ratio cake 
$5.554@6; Pacific Coast cake $7.154 
7.30, pastry $6.50 6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market in the 
-acific Northwest continued stagnant 
last week, with no signs of improve- 
ment in the offing. Prices moved up 
during the week, partly on the 
strength of higher wheat markets, 
and partly due to the continued and 
severe decline in millfeed prices. Mil- 
lers are beginning to complain openly 
about the poor return on millfeed, 
and it is seriously affecting their 
thinking on flour prices, particularly 
since demand for mill offal is still 
short of supply. Quotations Oct. 16: 
Family patent $7.90, bluestem $7.05, 
bakery $7.23, pastry $6.41. 


Portland: The Army came into the 
market last week and_ purchased 
13,000 sacks of flour, with the bulk 
of this going to a couple of mills in 
the Pacific Northwest. It was also 
reported California and interior 
Idaho/Colorado mills had booked a 
considerable quantity to move 
through California ports. This busi- 
ness was just a small shot in the 
arm, as general milling conditions 
continued slow. 

Domestic bookings are on the light 
but steady side. Other export book- 
ings are light. 

Quotations Oct. 16: High gluten 
$7.54, all Montana $7.09, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.22, Bluestem bakers 
$7.06, cake $7.38, pastry $6.48, whole 
wheat 100% $6.45, graham $6.25, 
cracked wheat $6.05. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Jamaica's re- 
quirements, set at 100,000 bags of 
baker’s flour and 75,000 bags of coun- 
ter flour, were met, with both Ca- 
nadian and American participation in 
the business. Canada took the coun- 
ter flour orders in its entirety but 
lost a large part of the balance to 
Buffalo mills. The price level was not 
considered to be satisfactory. 

Egypt is reported to be asking for 
quotations covering 20,000 tons flour 
within the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

Routine business continues to pro- 
vide some mill run but the export 
market in general is still depressed. 
Little improvement has been shown 
in the U.K. demand, but supplies of 
80% extraction flour, for use in the 
national loaf, are reported to have 
been offered at prices attractive 
enough to tempt buyers. Bakers using 
this flour are eligible for the subsidy 
in respect of their national bread pro- 
duction since the government does 
not discriminate against imported 
flour. A suggestion had been made 
that bakers would lose out in their 
subsidy claims if Canadian supplies 
were used and this led to some reluc- 
tance on the part of smaller buyers. 

The domestic market is holding up 
well, and there are few complaints. 
Quotations Oct. 17: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $124 12.20 
bbl., seconds $11.40@ 11.60 bbl., bak- 
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ers $11.30@11.50 bbl. all less cash 
discounts in 98's cotton mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial The winter wheat flour market is 
Export still fairly active, and while British 

\ buyers have reacted against the 
; prices recently quoted, there is still 
Long Distance Telephone 32 a demand. Offerings have been around 
Cable address — “Jasco” 28¢ on a 280-lb. sack under home 


mills’ quotations, and some business 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


has been written. The demand from 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





] 





other overseas sources is not as 
strong. Quotations Oct. 17: Export 
$4.20 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Hali- 
fax. Domestic $9.80 bbl. 

Winter wheat is becoming scarcer 
and farmers are not showing any 


66 9 99 : 2 ‘ 
zreat ‘linat to sell at present 
Hunter'sCREAM™ | srcet inclination to sell ot, presses 
The Oldest Flour 


a1.60 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


| Wellington, Kansas 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 














Vancouver: Little improvement in 
the export flour demand among coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific was 
noted by Canadian exporters operat- 
ing out of this area last week. What 
sales were confirmed were confined 
mainly to regular monthly orders. 

Despite reports of continued diffi- 
culties in the matter of licenses, 
Canadian sales were made to the 
Philippines covering the usual month- 
ly requirements. Some hope is held 
that as a result of the coming Philip- 
pine elections in November, the trad- 
ing picture may become more stable. 

Hong Kong purchases continue on miutlis 
a limited scale with a fair percentage 
of the buying for transshipment ac- 
count to Singapore and other Far 
Eastern areas. 

The new Canadian Wheat Board 
regulations announced during the 
week, covering sales on a deferred 
price basis for flour, are not expected 
to be much incentive for shippers 
across the Pacific. The new policy, 
similar to that set up for wheat sales, 
provides that bookings of flour milled 
from western wheat (other No. 5 and = — 
No. 6 and durum wheat) will be con- 
sidered on the basis of price to be 


established at any time up to 15 days 


RED WING, MINNESOTA after the date of the ocean bill of 


- lading on sales covering shipments 
ex Canadian Pacific coast ports but 
in no case later than 15 days after 
the date of the ocean bill of lading. 








Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 











disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 


brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 







SAN FRANCISCC the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 
PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES 


BERKELEY 


RS 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 






8 could produce. 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 























Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


Millers 


Hich Grape SprinGc WHEAT FLouRS 






MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Flour exporters here expressed the 
view that the new board provisions 
might assist shippers to the U.K. 
market on consignment stocks, but 
since there is very little, if any, such 
shipments across the Pacific, little 
benefit is expected here. 

The new regulations are applicable 
to both IWA and Class 2 flour sales. 
Producers of In the domestic market, prices are 
c BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN unchanged. For hard wheat grinds, 

CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS cash car quotations: First patents 
AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 $12.60 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ patents 
$11.60 in paper bags and $11.90 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY ” ; ; 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


‘ KNAPPEN company 








Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
























































Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


- SEA 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Datla 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 














$12.95 and western cake flour $14.25. 


Winnipeg: A total of 142,000 bbl. of 
Canadian flour was sold for export 
account in the week ending Oct. 16, 
with the bulk of this for Class 2 ac- 
count and amounting to 106,000 bbl. 
IWA flour sales were down from the 
previous week's total by some 10,000 
bbl. and reached only 36,000 bbl. In- 
formation is not available regarding 
destinations for these shipments. 

With the export picture uncertain 
and domestic trade only normal for 
this season of the year mills are still 
on short running time. Prices are, 
however, holding steady. 

Quotations Oct. 17: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.904@12.40; second pat- 
ents $11.404 11.90, second patents to 
bakers $10.85 11.05. All prices cash 
carlot. 





| MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
- Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


| 





DULUTH | 











WHITE WHEAT 


low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








LOWELL 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


MICHIGAN 
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HAMMOND PARTY—About 40 representatives of the trade in the Upper 
Midwest were entertained by the Hammond Bag & Paper Co. recently at an 
informal cocktail and dinner party (photo above) at Interlachen Country 
Club, Minneapolis. The affair was arranged by J. O. Mickelson, district sales 
representative of the company in Minneapolis, in observance of the visit to 
Minneapolis of officials of the company from Wellsburg, W. Va., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and Kansas City. Hammond personnel present included: M. J. Davis, 
president; M. E. Greiner, vice president and sales manager, and H. E. Crofford, 
sales department, all of Wellsburg; A. E. Weaver, manager of the Pine Bluff 


operations; D. E. 


Tobey, district sales representative at Kansas City; Mr. 


Mickelson and John J. Meskan, sales department, both of Minneapolis. 





Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices de- 
clined another $142 ton in the week 
ending Oct. 19, with bran showing 
the greatest weakness. Current pro- 
duction is outstripping demand, and 
considerable accumulation of track 
supplies has put downward pressure 
on prices. Quotations: Bran $38.50@ 
39.50, standard midds. $40@40.50, 
flour midds. $47.50@48, red dog. $52. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices hov- 
ered close to the low point of the sea- 
son this week, with demand show- 
ing no improvement and mill offer- 
ings being slightly heavier as a result 
of some increase in running time. The 
southwestern markets continue to 
hold above an eastern shipping basis, 
however. Quotations Oct. 19, carlots, 
sacked, Kansas City: Bran $384 38.50 
ton, shorts $41.254 42. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate week, with shorts in 
stronger demand than bran. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Oct. 16: 
Bran $39, $42. Bran was up 
50¢ ton and shorts 75¢ ton, compared 
With the preceding week. 


last 


shorts 


Salina: Demand has been fair, 
with bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts 
50¢ ton lower. Supplies have been 
about in line with trade require- 


ments. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $38.50 39, gray shorts $41.50 
a 42. 
Hutchinson: 
continued fairly active last week, 
but the trade showed resistance to 
any upturn. Buying was largely from 
nearby territory Bran was” un- 
changed at $38.50 39, while shorts 
advanced 50¢ to $41.50@ 42. 


Interest in millfeed 


Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 


only fair, but about sufficient to ab- 
sorb all the offerings. Quotations 
Oct. 16: bran $46, gray shorts $494 
90, delivered Texas common points, 


about bran but) un- 
changed on shorts, compared to a 


week previous 


S0¢ lower on 


Chicago: Millfeed sales picked up 
slightly from the previous period dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 19, although 
the market somewhat weaker. 
Supplies were heavy and meeting a 
small demand. Prices on bran and 
standard middlings dropped about $1 
to S$L.50 tor the period, while flour 
middlings and red dog remained fairly 
stable. Quotations Oct. 19: Bran $43 


Was 


a43.50, standard midds. $44@ 44,50, 
flour midds. 850.500 52, red dog $55 
O57 

St. Louis: Mills report that buy- 


ers are taking mixed cars of bran 
and shorts with flour, which has a 
tendency to take most of the surplus 
millfeed. Quotations Oct. 15: bran 
$43.25@ 43.75, shorts $46.25 46.75, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeed business in the 
local market was generally described 
as poor last week, although quota- 
tions were on the downgrade. Buy- 
ing activity, according to most re- 
ports, was definitely on the slow side 
with entry into the market held to 
urgent or immediate needs. Stand- 
ard bran eased about 50¢ with quo- 
tations at the close more of an ask- 
ing price rather than a going value. 
Middlings dipped about $1. Continued 
mild weather aided the current posi- 
tion greatly. Quotations Oct. 17: 
standard bran $54.50, midds. $55.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed production ran 
into a high figure last week 
when the flour grind rose to a new 
season high. Demand for millfeeds 
held up remarkably well and there 
was no evidence of any distress shown 
by the market, which was apparently 
able to absorb the output. Formula 
feed mixers continued to be good 
takers, as were the country trade and 
larger dairies which do considerable 
of their own mixing. Competition 
from Canadian mills at the present 
time is reported as being negligible. 
Quotations Oct. 17: Standard bran 
$47.504 49.50, standard midds. $47.50 
@48.50, flour midds. $58@59, red dog 
$604 61. 

Philadelphia: A slight tinge of ir- 
regularity crept into the local mill- 
feed market last week as_ prices 
drifted in a narrow range. Not much 
significance was attached to the de- 
velopment, however, since demand 
lacked any real vigor and most cov- 
erage was for nearby requirements. 
The Oct. 17 list of quotations showed 
bran unchanged from the previous 
week at $54, with standard midds. 
off $1 to $55 and red dog up $1 to $65. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
good last week. Retailers and whole- 
salers continued to restock on a 
more liberal scale. Supplies covered 
all needs. Prices showed little change 
from the previous week. Quotations, 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh points, Oct. 17: bran 
$5252.30, standard midds. $53.30 
53.50, flour midds. $60.30@61, red 
dog $65.30 @ 66. 





New Orleans: Millfeeds remained 
firm last week, with no change in 
prices from the previous week's close. 
Inquiries were not too active, and 
resulting sales were limited. Pro- 
duction was good, but demand was 





spotty and irregular, with mixers and 
jobbers buying only for nearby and 
immediate. Futures received little 
interest, and buyers stayed mostly 
on the sidelines awaiting a more 
definite market. Quotations Oct. 16: 
bran $48@48.75, shorts $51@52. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued to decline last week, dropping 
another dollar or so during the week, 
and buyers are still picking up sup- 
plies on a_ strictly hand-to-mouth 
basis. In spite of restricted flour 
grind, there is more millfeed on the 
market than the trade can handle, 
and the complete lack of a market 
in California is compelling millers 
to place all of their material in the 
Pacific Northwest. Thus there is 
steady selling pressure in all direc- 
tions. Nominal quotations at the 
close of the week were $40 ton, de- 
livered common transit points, but 
a bid a dollar less would probably 
obtain supplies. 

Portland: Quotations Oct. 16: mill 
run $38, middlings $44 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $3 
last week, with demand weak. Sup- 
plies continue to mount, with plants 
operating to capacity six days a 
week. Plants are sold through the 
month. Quotations Oct. 16: red bran 
and mill run $40, middlings $45; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $47, 
middlings $52; to California: red bran 
and mill run $47.50, middlings $52.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Supplies 
short due to the lowered flour 
duction, but export interest is 
maintained despite some sales re- 
sistance to prices. Quotations Oct. 
17: bran $53@55, shorts $57@59, 
middlings $64466, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


are 
pro- 
well 


Vancouver: The market continued 
slow last week with the feature being 
more plentiful supplies of shorts. 
There was still a wide range of prices 
from coast and prairie mills for bran, 
the trend being easier. Shorts and 
middlings were steady. Cash car quo- 
tations: Bran $46.30050.25, shorts 
$56.25, midds. $63.25. 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds con- 
tinues surprisingly good at a time 
When supplies of other feeds are 
readily available. Business is large- 
ly domestic, with supplies moving 
for the most part into eastern Can- 
ada with indications that some quan- 
tities are being placed in the east- 
ern U.S. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations Oct. 17: Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$394 43, shorts $41@44, middlings 
$4852; all prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Buying of rye flour 
continues slow, with prices up 5@10¢ 
sack in the week ending Oct. 16. Quo- 
tations: Pure white rye $4@4.03, 
medium rye $3.8003.83, dark rye 
$3.25 @ 3.28. 

Chicago: Rye flour salesmen ex- 
perienced a fairly normal week in 
the central states during the week 
ending Oct. 17. Sales were not over- 
ly brisk, but a few orders were re- 
ceived during the period. Prices ad- 
vanced around 10¢ sack. Quotations 
Oct. 17: white patent rye $4.30@ 
4.32, medium $4.10@4.12, dark $3.57 
a 3.60. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair. Quotations Oct. 
15: pure white $4.35, medium $4.33, 
dark $3.78, rye meal $4.03. 

New York: Light sales of rye flour 
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were made last week as mills held 
prices on an advance. The business 
was small, however, and buyers were 
hesitant about any volume coverage. 
Quotations Oct. 17: pure white pat- 
ents $4.70@4.80. 

Buffalo: More activity was shown 
in the rye flour last week. Despite 
an increase of 10¢ sack, considerable 
business was consummated. Eastern 
buyers were good takers of offerings, 
and quite a bit of business was done 
prior to an upturn in price. Local 
area bakers also were good takers of 
rye, mostly for deferred shipment. 
With a firming of rye grain prices, 
apparently their judgment was to 
book ahead for the time being. Quo- 
tations Oct. 17: White rye $4.60@ 
4.63, medium rye $4.40@4.43, dark 
rye $3.85@3.88. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour users bought 
more fill-ins last week, largely for 
immediate shipments and at most 30 
days. Directions continue good. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Oct. 
17: pure white rye No. 1 $4.60@4.63, 
medium $4.30@4.43, dark $3.88@ 
4.12, blended $6.23@6.33, rye meal 
$3.97 @ 4.13. 

Philadelphia: Hand-to-mouth or- 
dering by small and medium-sized 
bakers seemed to be responsible for 
the only activity on the local rye 





market last week. The trade was 
reported to have lost none of its 
price-consciousness and mill repre- 


sentatives looked for no improvement 
in replenishment business unless costs 
fall below present levels. The Oct. 17 
quotation on rye white of $4.60@4.70 
was unchanged from the _ previous 
week, 

Portland: Quotations Oct. 16: pure 
dark $5.19, white patent $5.94. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Millers report 
themselves satisfied with progress at 
the opening of the fall season. There 
is a small export demand. Quota- 
tions Oct. 17: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in both rolled 
oats and oatmeal is limited largely 
to the domestic market which is 
holding up fairly well in spite of 
unseasonally warm weather. Export 
trade is extremely light. Mills con- 
tinue to work fairly close to ca- 
pacity, however, and prices are firm. 
Quotations Oct. 17: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.65@4.85 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.60@5.85; all prices cash 
carlot. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. CHEMISTS HEAR 
DR. E. M. SANDSTEDT 
NEW YORK—Dr. E. M. Sandstedt, 
University of Nebraska, talked on the 
disintegration of wheat kernel endo- 
sperm during milling at the first 
meeting of the New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Oct. 13. 
Dr. Sandstedt illustrated his talk 
with a motion picture taken through 
a microscope, and also showed the 
effect of milling damage on starch 
swelling and digestion with motion 
pictures. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CREAM OF WHEAT EARNINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS — Net earnings of 

the Cream of Wheat Corp. and sub- 

sidiary for the third quarter totaled 
$123,860, company officials have an- 
nounced. This compares with earn- 
ings of $124,339 for a like period last 
year. Net earnings for the first nine 
months this year are $519,548, com- 
pared with $440,775 last year. 
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Feed Trade Problem Outlined 


KANSAS CITY—Last week Kansas 
City became the focal point of the 
federal government’s and states’ ef- 
forts to extend and broaden aid to 
beef and dairy cattle feeders ham- 
pered by the prolonged drouth. 

Under fair skies and still with no 
rain in sight, this city played host to 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials, governors of 
the drouth disaster states, executives 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. and thousands of farm- 
ers and agricultural leaders partici- 
pating in the national convention of 
the Future Farmers of America and 
the annual American Royal Livestock 
and Horse Show. 

Throughout all of the meetings and 
deliberations the future of the na- 
tional farm program and drouth aid 
to feeders were the main topics of 
discussion. 

Farm Program 

In a nationally televised speech 
which climaxed the FFA convention, 
the President assured the country 
that a definite farm program would 
be devised for presentation to the 
next session of Congress. He an- 
nounced that on Oct. 24 the National 
Agricultural Advisory Committee and 
the Secretary of Agriculture would 
meet with him in the White House 
to go into the final phase of drawing 
up this program. 

“We must and will continue faith- 
fully to administer present price sup- 
port laws now on the statute books,” 
the President declared, “and, further, 
all of us know that the price support 
principle must be a part of any future 
farm program.” 

Drouth Aid 

As to the drouth problem the Presi- 
dent pointed out that emergency gov- 
ernment programs were quickly set 
up to provide low cost feed in the dis- 


aster areas. Emergency credit, re- 
duced freight rates and increased 


government purchases of beef were 
swiftly arranged, he said. 

The President announced a fact re- 
vealed earlier by Secretary Benson, 
that a 50% reduction in freight rates 
on the western railroads would be ex- 
tended for another month and the 
policy would be broadened to include 
shipments of hay into the drouth 
areas. 

This news from H. C. Barron of the 
Western Traffic Assn., Chicago, 
reached the conference of the drouth 
state governors and Secretary Benson 
late Oct. 15. The governors met in an 


all-day session Oct. 15 and break- 
fasted with the President early 
Oct. 16. 

Governors attending the meeting 


were Phil Donnelly of Missouri, Dan 
Thornton of Colorado, Frank Clement 
of Tennessee, Edward Arn of Kansas, 
Francis Cherry of Arkansas, Hugh 
White of Mississippi, Charles Russell 
of Nevada, Edwin Mechem of New 
Mexico, Johnson Murray of Okla- 
homa, Allan Shivers of Texas, John 
Battle of Virginia and Lt. Gov. Emer- 
son Beauchamp of Kentucky. 
Present at the session to discuss 
cooperative relief efforts by the states 
and the federal government in addi- 
tion to Secretary Benson were R. L. 
Farrington of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Sen. Andrew Schoeppel (R.., 
Kansas), who has been surveying the 
disaster as a representative of a 
senate committee, Sen. Frank Carlson 
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Officials Hold Drouth Talks; 


(R., Kansas), Val Peterson, head of 
the Civil Defense Administration, and 
Sherman Adams, assistant to the 
President. 

A session lasting nearly an hour 
was held Oct. 15 between Secretary 
Benson and representatives of the two 
leading feed manufacturing associa- 
tions affected by the drouth problem. 
The feed industry representatives in- 
cluded J. D. Sykes, St. Louis, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; W. E. 
Glennon, Chicago, president of the 
AFMA; Lloyd S. Larson, executive 
vice president of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., and several feed 
manufacturers from the drouth area, 
including John Vanier, president, 
Gooch Feed Mills, Salina; Thomas 
Staley, president, Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and Raymond Rust, vice 
president, Quisenberry Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City. 

Forty thousand feed manufacturers 
and dealers stand ready to assist the 
government in the program of relief 
to beef and dairy cattle producers, 
Mr. Larson said. The present plan of 
distribution of drouth emergency 
mixed feed will be reviewed by the 
industry group, and further recom- 
mendations for feed industry partici- 
pation will be presented to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture within the next 
two weeks, it was revealed. 

Throughout the session the secre- 
tary showed great interest in the feed 
industry presentation and declared he 
favors the use of private enterprise 
in such matters wherever possible 
and practicable. As a result, he stated 
that he wanted to have a chance to 
sit down with feed industry repre- 
sentatives at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and he issued the group an in- 
vitation to meet with him and USDA 
officials in Washington. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES SUIT 
DISMISSED ; ANOTHER SEEN 


WASHINGTON— The recent mer- 
ger of two baking companies has led 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
dismiss a charge of violating Section 
8 of the Clayton Act but has raised 
the question whether the merger may 


violate Section 7 of the same statute. 





The case dismissed is that in which 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, and 
American Bakeries Co., Inc., Atlanta, 
were Charged with permitting two 
persons to serve simultaneously on 
the board of directors of each com- 
pany. Federal Trade Commission 
Hearing Examiner Abner E. Lips- 
comb found that the two companies 
were in competition and held that 
interlocking directorates between 
them violated Section 8 of the Clay- 
ton Act. The two persons serving si- 
multaneously as directors of 
firms who were also named as 
spondents are Lewis A. 
New York, and 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

(Section 8 of the Clayton Act pyro- 
vides that no person may be director 
in two or more competing corpora- 
tions, any one of which has capital, 
surplus and undivided profits aggre- 
gating more than $1 million.) 

The hearing examiner issued an ini- 
tial order against continuation of the 
interlocking directorates, but this was 
appealed to the commission. 

While the case was pending on 
appeal, the two companies merged. 
As a result of the merger, the com- 
mission held that no further proceed- 


both 
re- 
Cushman, 
George L. Burr, 


ings in the Section & case should be 
taken and ordered the complaint dis- 
missed. It was therefore unnecessary 
for the commission to rule on the 
merits of each of the points raised by 
the appeal, the FTC explains. 

The commission said, however, the 
merger may be subject to question 
under Section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
which forbids mergers of corpora- 
tions where the effect “may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition, or to 
tend to create a monopoly.’ The com- 
mission is now exploring the possibili- 
ties of proceeding under Section 7 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. T. SAFFORD, JR., GETS 
OLIN CELLOPHANE POST 
NEW YORK-—-Arthur T. Safford, 

Jr., has been appointed manager of 

sales of the Olin Cellophane division 

of Ecusta Paper Corp., subsidiary of 

Olin Industries, Inc., to fill 

cancy caused by the 

James L. Spencer. 
The announcement was made by 

N. H. Collisson, general manager ot 

the Olin Cellophane division, whose 

plant is located at Pisgah Forest, 

N.C., and whose sales offices are at 

655 Madison Ave., New York City 
Mr. Safford, former assistant to the 

general manager of the Olin Cello- 

phane division, came to Olin in 1949 

as a consultant. 


the va- 
resignation of 
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MONSANTO ANNOUNCES 
NEW LEAVENING AGENT 


ST. LOUIS- The Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. has announced a new 
ing agent developed especially for 
self-rising flour, prepared baking 
mixes and related products. 

Py-ran is the trade name of the 
new product, which is 
“coated anhydrous monocalcium 
phosphate.” The product) was an- 
nounced by members of the com 
pany’s phosphate division at a recent 
meeting of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute at Atlanta, Ga 

The manufacturing 
Py-ran have resulted in a_ prod- 
uct which shows improved stability 
and_ shelf-life characteristics when 
used in self-rising flours or prepared 
mixes, Monsanto officials said. The 
special coating on each grain of the 
leavening agent, they added, is the 
controlling factor in the proper and 
timely release of gas which expands 
and areates baked products 

In self-rising flours, the phosphate 
leavening agents react with sodium 
bicarbonate to produce a_ light, 
porous structure in the dough. 

In the leavening process, the soda 
and phosphate reaction begins when 
liquid is added during mixing. The 
reaction continues during mixing, 
kneading, rolling and cutting. When 
the biscuits or other products are 
placed in the oven, the reaction is 
accelerated by heat and the 
leased raises the dough. Gas released 
prior to baking is of little value, ac- 
cording to Monsanto officials. In addi- 


leaven- 


described as 


processes ol 


gas re- 


tion, they said, too much gas given 
off too rapidly during the baking 
causes a coarse uneven structure or 


breaks the crust, allowing escape of 
the carbon dioxide 

Straight monocalcium 
phosphate is not adaptable as a leav- 
ening agent, they continued, since 
it is unstable and has a strong ten- 
dency to absorb water and revert to 
the hydrated form during normal 
handling and storage. 

Members of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute were told that the new 
leavening agent results in added in- 
surance that the housewife who uses 
the flour will have success with her 
home baked ‘oods. 


anhydrous 


Federal-State Hay 
Plan for Drouth 
Areas Announced 


KANSAS CITY—A cooperative fed- 
eral and state program to make hay 
available for drouth disaster areas 
was announced here Oct. 16 by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
immediately after a meeting between 
President Eisenhower and_ partici- 
pants in the governors’ drouth relief 
conference. 

The joint venture calls for the fed- 
eral government to help pay for hay 
transportation and for the several 
states to provide funds for procure- 
ment and distribution of the feed. 
Mr. Benson said the agriculture de- 


partment will set aside a “definite 
sum of money,” which he did not 
specify, for “defraying part of the 


transportation cost.” The department, 
he added, will pay one-half of the 
average transportation rate or $10 a 
ton, whichever figure is smaller 

Mr. Benson's announcement was 
coupled with a report by Gov. Dan 
Thornton of Colorado on the results 
of the Oct. 15 12-state meeting here. 

Decisions Incorporated 

The decisions reached by the gov- 
ernors were incorporated into two 
recommendations submitted to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The two aspects 
were outlined by Gov. Thornton, who 
is chairman of the governors’ confer- 
ence, as: (1) An agreement by the 
states to participate to the extent of 
their ability in hay procurement and 


distribution in the present drouth 
emergency. (2) A decision that the 
executive committee of the confer- 


ence would work with a federal com- 
mittee to develop a continuing pro- 
gram of state-federal cooperation in 
a long-range program of relief from 
all types of natural disaster. 

Mr. Benson said the amount of 
money to be allocated to each state 
in assistance would be based on the 
agriculture department's estimate of 
the number of cattle in need of feed. 
Farmers and ranchers will be eligible, 
he said, where they do not have the 
financial ability to buy feed and keep 
their foundation herds intact. “Opera- 
tors of commercial feed lots,” he 
stated, “are not eligible.” 

Mr. Benson added that in order to 
make the funds go as far as possible, 
no cattle-raiser would receive more 
than a 60-day supply of feed at any 
one time. 

In announcing the role of the va- 
rious states in the program, Gov. 
Thornton said the amount of financial 
participation by each would be de- 
termined through negotiations —be- 
tween the agriculture department and 
the governors. 








DROUTH FEED SHIPMENTS 
REPORTED 


* 

WASHINGTON—Shipments of feed 
under the emergency drouth program 
through Oct. 9 were reported by the 
Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion as follows: Cottonseed meal 102,- 
730 tons, cottonseed pellets 201,574 
tons, cottonseed slab cake 3,283 tons, 
corn 3,081 cars, wheat 167 cars, oats 
3,075 cars. The quantities of these 
commodities approved for shipment 
by emergency drouth committees, in 
the same order, were: 156,079, 233,- 
166, 3,743, 3,913, 195, 3,840. 
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NEW DISPLAY IDEA—The flour sacks with the new display card attach- 


ments make the same type of eye-catching display as the group of flour mix 
cartons on the top shelf. The natural color lithograph display cards are sewn 


into the butt end of the flour bags. 


Natural Color Cards Put Life 
in Grocery Flour Bag Display 


KANSAS CITY—A new idea that 
will give the sack of family flour a 
better display in the grocery store 
is being offered millers by the Percy 
Kent Bag Co. The device is a natu- 
ral-color lithographed display card 
that is sewn into the butt end of 
the flour sack in such a way that 
when the bags are stacked in the 
usual fashion, the cards provide a 
colorful advertising poster in rain- 
bow hues. 

Space is the biggest problem in 
the grocery store today. There is a 
scramble for it among food manu- 
facturers. The day is past when 
the mill salesman can walk into a 
grocery store and set up a special 
display of his product in a choice 
location. The grocer allots his store 
space with great care. 

In today’s self-service store, a food 
product has to sell itself by color- 
ful labels that make an appeal to 
the taste of the buyer. And the com- 
petition is plenty tough for the space 
in which to do it. 

The new picture card is the an- 
swer to this situation for the family 
flour miller, according to Richard K. 


CLOSE-UP — The colored display 
ecards attached to the flour bags are 


shown best 
above. 


in the close-up view 





Peek, president of the Percy Kent 
Bag Co., who developed the device. 

“The card automatically provides 
a point of sale display poster for ev- 
ery sack of flour,” Mr. Peek says. 
“With life-like color pictures, it puts 
family flour back in competition with 
the cake mixes for the attention of 
the shopping housewife. For the first 
time, the family flour sack can slug 
it out toe-to-toe with the colorful 
cake mix carton on the grocery shelf.” 


Mr. Peek contends that it is appe- 
tite appeal that sells foods, and the 
picture cards are designed with that 
in mind. Each card has a natural 
color photograph of tempting baked 
products. Cakes, cookies, biscuits, 
rolls, bread are shown in full color 
lithograph work, similar to that ap- 
pearing in the big national magazines. 

One of the outstandingly success- 
ful trends in food advertising in the 
past few years has been the use of 
large natural color photographs. 
These life-like pictures have effec- 
tive selling tools for some of the 
national advertisers of cake mixes. 
The Percy Kent picture cards make 
use of this principle with the same 
kind of color photography worked out 
by the company’s advertising agen- 
cy, Beaumont & Hohman, with 
Rider-Philpott, commercial photog- 
raphers. 

The back of the 6% by 4% in. 
card is available for recipes, premi- 
um offers, or any other kind of sales 
pitch the miller may desire. For ex- 
ample, some of the pillow case and 
apron bags used by millers now will 
carry a picture card that explains 
the re-use value of the bag and how 
it can be converted. 

The cards are easy to see and easy 
to read and catch the eye in a mass 
display such as is shown in the pho- 
tographs above, 
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F. C. MEYER, EASTERN 
FLOUR BROKER, DIES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. — F. C. 
Meyer, for many years a flour broker 
and mill representative in the New 
England area, died at his home here 
last week. Mr. Meyer was associated 


with several firms during his career 
in the flour industry. 

Mr. Meyer started in the flour busi- 
ness with Samuel Bell & Son in Phil- 
adelphia and later was associated 
with Shane Bros. & Wilson there. He 
entered the brokerage business in 
Philadelphia with H. J. McGarry for 
a time. 

Subsequently Mr. Meyer was ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
and continued in that capacity for 
11 years. He then joined the New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co. and 
became New England representative 
of the company. In recent years he 
represented that firm and others on 
a brokerage basis in the New Eng- 
land territory. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS ROLE OF ENZYMES 


CHICAGO—J. R. Oakley, Waller- 
stein Laboratories, New York, gave 
a down-to-earth picture of the role 
of enzymes in today’s bakery pro- 
duction to around 75 members and 
guests attending the regular meeting 
of the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club at the Civic Opera Bldg. the 
evening of Oct. 14. 

“We believe the air of mystery 
gradually is being removed from the 
word enzyme,” said Mr. Oakley. ‘‘To- 
day it is understood that the fungal 
type of enzymes has certain specific 
functions and values in bread produc- 
tion. Enzymes are highly complicated 
chemical substances of biological 
origin which change natural proteins, 
starches, fats, etc., by digestion, or 
catalytic process, without being part 
of the old product or the new prod- 
uct.” 

Mr. Oakley observed that benefits 
derived from the use of fungal en- 
zymes are multiple and assure each 
baker many benefits in the shop and 
from the sales point. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Julius Prep, Airport Restaurant, 
Marshall Field & Co., club president. 
The speaker was introduced by Ar- 
thur H. Gardner, Standard Brands, 
Inc., program chairman. In a short 
business meeting the group decided to 
hold its Christmas Party the evening 
of Dec. 9. 
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EDWARD J. BURKE FORMS 
CHICAGO FLOUR BROKERAGE 


CHICAGO—Edward J. Burke, Chi- 
cago, has announced the formation of 
E. J. Burke & Co., a flour brokerage 
firm. He will handle flour and corn 
meal products. 

Mr. Burke has been with H. C. 
Meining & Co., Chicago, since 1941, 
and is experienced in selling all kinds 
of flour and semolina. He currently 
represents mills offering hard, spring 
and soft wheat flour for bakers and 
the family flour trade. 

Mr. Burke’s office is at 855 Board 
of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. The phone number is 
WAbash 2-0931. 
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NORTHWEST CHEMISTS 
PLAN MEETING OCT. 30 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Paul O’Con- 
nor, associate professor in the School 
of Chemistry, University of Minne- 
sota, will speak at the October meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held Friday noon, 
Oct. 30, at Dayton’s Sky Room. 

Prof. O’Connor’s topic will be “Im- 
plications of Atomic Energy.” 
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110 Members Turn 
Out for Meeting 
of AOM District 9 


TACOMA, WASH. — One-hundred- 
and-ten members were on hand to en- 
joy the extensive program presented 
at the 17th annual convention of the 
Pacific District of the Association of 
Operative Millers. The District 9 
meeting was held Oct. 8-10 at the 
Winthrop Hotel in Tacoma. 

Two national AOM officers were 
present for the meeting—Willard H. 
Meinecke, plant superintendent, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Tacoma, AOM presi- 
dent, and Donald S. Eber, secretary, 
Kansas City. George Walker, past 
president of the AOM and founder 
of District 9, was the honored guest. 

Presiding at the meeting was the 
chairman, Homer Mesler, Baker 
(Ore.) Mill & Grain Co. 


Officers Elected 


John W. Geddis, milling superin- 
tendent, General Mills, Tacoma, was 
elected chairman for the coming year. 
William Sloan, head miller, Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, 
Wash., was elected vice chairman, 
and Leonard Kosderka, head miller, 
Spokane Flour Miils, was named ex- 
ecutive committeeman for the dis- 
trict. Francis King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Seattle, will continue as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Mr. Geddis, a graduate of Kansas 
State College, was at the General 
Mills plants at Chicago and Wichita, 
Kansas, before going to General Mills 
in Tacoma in 1947 to take over the 
milling department. He served on the 
executive committee in previous years 
and during the past year was vice 
chairman of District 9. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
W. C. Theda, North Pacific Millers 
Assn., Tacoma, whose topic was “Mill 
Management Speaks to the Operative 
Millers’; Mr. Meinecke, who gave 
the “Response from Operators,” and 
Mr. Walker, who outlined the history 
and founding of Pacific District 9. 

Other speakers on the program 
Oct. 9-10 were George F. Schroeder, 
Superior Grain Separator Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn.; Glen Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills, Seattle; W. C. Ful- 
wiler, executive secretary, Flour, 
Feed and Cereal Employers Assn., 
Seattle; Dr. O. A. Vogel, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Pullman, Wash.; 
Curtis P. Lindley, assistant superin- 
tendent, Centennial Flouring Mills, 
Seattle; George Lowry, superintend- 
ent, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Athena, Ore.; Henry Nelson, Fisher 
Flouring Mills, Seattle; Robert Zim- 
merman, Screw Conveyor Corp., Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Mr. Eber; Mr. Kosderka; 
A. Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Ta- 
coma, and R. Trumbull Smith, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, Seattle. 

At the annual banquet Friday, Oct. 
9, 170 persons were present, including 
three past presidents of the inter- 
national. AOM. They were Dewey 
Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills, 
Seattle; Herman Trapp, Seattle, and 
Mr. Walker. 

Several awards were given out at 
this banquet by Mr. Meinecke. Two 
plaques were given for outstanding 
work in the AOM, one to Mr. Walker 
and the other to Mr. Mesler. With 
District 9 not to be outdone by the 
Texas district, Don Eber was given a 
totem pole and a 10 Ib. salmon from 
the country with the biggest totem 
pole and the largest salmon. 

Mr. Eber presented Clement E. Mil- 
ler, Fisher Flouring Mills, Seattle, 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


aw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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I 


AGED = 


a —" 
Means Flour that’s Uniform, Acrated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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with a loving cup for winning the 
1953 membership campaign put on 
by the national AOM for 1952-53. 

Mr. Theda presented awards to the 
three milling essay winners. First 
prize of $75 went to Bob Hart, Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Pendleton, Ore.; 
second prize, $50, went to Gordon 
Corkrum, Centennial Flouring Mills, 
Spokane, and third prize, $25, went to 
Al Terrian, General Mills, Tacoma. 
This essay contest is one of the high- 
lights of District 9 each year to de- 
velop technical subjects and to de- 
velop men in the industry. 

Mr. Theda, speaking for mill man- 
agement, stated that there were sev- 
eral reasons for the bad position Pa- 
cific Northwest millers are in re- 
garding the export trade. One of 
these, he said, is that the export of 
wheat flour is controlled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and a sub- 
sidy is necessary for the exporting of 
flour. Another, he said, is the miller 
himself, in that in some cases inferior 
flour has been sent to the Orient and 
now high quality flour from Canadian 
mills has been substituted for the 
flour from U.S. mills. 

Dr. Vogel took as his subject “Can 
the Pacific Northwest Produce 
Wheats Which Are More Attractive 
to Prospective Foreign Buyers?” He 
stated that any new wheat variety 
released must have grower appeal and 
that as far as the farmer is con- 
cerned the high protein, low yield 
wheats cannot compete with the high 
yield Club wheats. He said that they 
had a low protein bread wheat, No. 
41, ready to be released, but did not 
know whether it should be released 
even though foreign producers might 
like a low protein bread wheat. Dr. 
Vogel frankly stated that he was on 
a “fishing trip” and asked the millers 
to help in determining what wheat is 
desirable for the foreign market. 
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Open House Set 


CHICAGO—Following the custom 
inaugurated a few years ago, the 
Bakers Club of Chicago will again 
hold “Open House” and will serve 
bakery products from its hospitality 
bakery foods and coffee bar. The 
bakery products, the coffee, cream, 
etc., are being supplied through the 
courtesy of the members of the club. 

An invitation is extended to all 
persons in the baking industry at- 
tending the American Bakers Assn. 
convention, to pay a visit to the club 
quarters on the mezzanine floor of 
the Hotel Sherman. 

Club president Claude G. Hill, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Chicago, and the 
officers and directors will be on hand 
to welcome visiting bakers and allied 
trades. 














Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


flour 


ANGELITE—cake 
COOKIE KING 
f WY CRACKER KING 


( 
Ny 
eee GRAHAM KING 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A, STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 











Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE 





NEW SPOKANE Mitt 1o), i mel: 
THE WORLD’S- MOST MODERN 


RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dolles, Texas Sen Francisco, Calif. Montree!, Conede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlenta, Georgie Chicago, lil. 











Jonrs-HErTreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Cecil H. Coryat, vice president and 
director of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 
has been awarded the decoration of 
Officer in the Order of Orange Nas- 
sau by Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands, for his outstanding services 
on behalf of international trade and 
his lifetime work in promoting better 
business relations between the U.S. 
and the Netherlands. Mr. Coryat is 
chairman of the transportation and 
insurance committee of the National 
Council of American Importers, past 
president of the Burlap and Jute 
Assn, and is active in the Hard Fibers 
Assn. and other foreign trade associ- 
ations. 


J. M. Baker, Augusta, Ga., flour 
broker, is spending a few days in 
Baltimore, his former home, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Baker and _ their 
daughter, Dorothy Ann. Miss Susie 
Burns, Mr. Baker's assistant, is va- 
cationing at Key West, Fla. 

& 

R. A. Kipp, president of Kipp Kelly, 
Ltd., machinery engineering firm, was 
elected to the presidency of the Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. 


Charles C. Reynolds, general mana- 


ger of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, is being congratu- 
lated upon the arrival of a grand- 


daughter, Miss Denise Lynn Reynolds, 
Kansas City. The young lady’s father 
is Charles R. Reynolds, Percy Kent 
Bag Co., and son of Charles C. 
Reynolds 


Charles Summers, Security Eleva- 


tor Co. and president, Hutchinson 
Board of Trade, is spending a vaca- 
tion fishing at Guaymas, Mexico. He 
flew there with a party of Hutchin- 
son friends. 

& 

Don Russell, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, spent last week with the 
mill’s representative, W. J. Gathof, 
making business calls in Kentucky. 

Ss 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
reurned from a trade trip to Mobile, 
Ala. and Atlanta. 


Harold R. Yungmeyer has accepted 
the position of assistant city mana- 
ger for the city of Wichita. Mrs. 
Yungimeyer is the former Sally Sump- 
ter, daughter of H. L. Sumpter, sales 
manager for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Sumpter. 


& 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, spent 
Oct. 15 in the mill’s New York of- 
fices. 

ce 

Leo Ismert, flour buyer, Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York, left Oct. 15, with Mrs. 
Ismert on a three weeks’ \Vest Indies 
cruise, 

S 

N. L. Kilner, Liverpool grain dealer, 
was introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange by R. J. Barnes, 
head of the ‘Tidewater Grain Co., 
Philadelphia. 





PMA Revises — 
Freight Discounts 
on Ingredient Sales 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
& Marketing Administration — last 
week revised its program for sales of 
replacement corn and cotonseed meal 
to feed manufacturers supplying 
“drouth emergency mixed feed’ to 
the original drouth area states west 
of the Mississippi River. 

Effective Oct. 16, the PMA freight 
discounts on sales to feed mixers are 
based on allowance of full freight 
rates from points of origin to the 
states in which the drouth emer- 
gency feed was sold. 

This announcement puts the entire 
drouth area on a common basis for 
payment both east and west of the 
Mississippi River. In brief, the an- 
nouncement means that PMA will 
pay full freight costs, plus handling 
charges, on both cottonseed meal and 
corn from base points to states of 
origin of the farmers’ feed certifi- 
cates. 

In the ease of corn shipped for re- 
placement against feed certificates 
west of the Mississippi River, the 
basic calculation uses Kansas City, 
but if the corn is shipped to the feed 
manufacturer from other points, St. 
Joseph, Mo., or Omaha, there will be 
a final settlement adjustment be- 
tween the feed mixer and PMA. Re- 
vised adjusted net reduced prices for 
each of the three points are specified. 

Regarding sales of CCC corn to 


feed mixers, PMA said that freight 
discounts “will be based on allowance 
of full proportional freight rates 
from selected points of origin to the 
drouth emergency state in which the 
feed was sold.” 

Sales to mixers to replace corn in 
feed sold to farmers and ranchers on 
or before Oct. 15, will continue to be 
made on the basis of the previous 
sales announcement. 

The Kansas City PMA office was to 
issue a new sales announcement with 
the revised prices, but the other terms 
and conditions were to be the same. 

The net reduced price of corn to 
feed mixers is based on the reduced 
government price of $1 bu., less the 
applicable freight discount and less 
a handling discount of 7¢ bu. 

The new freight discounts and net 
reduced prices for corn, basis Kansas 
City, are as follows: 
State 


in which 
drouth mixed 


Net reduc 
per bu. t | 
vanced with order 





Freight 
discount 





feed sold per bu. (basis K. C.) 
Arkansas ..... $0.1724 $0.7576 
Colorado ...... 0.2634 0.6666 
Kansas ..... ; 0.1918 0.7382 
Missouri ........ 01466 
New Mexico .... 0.4595 
Oklahoma . s+ 0.2006 
Co ra a 0.2791 
POOPMER 6.886.520 . 0.6425 0.3575 





Delivery is made by CCC f.o.b. car 
at Missouri River points selected by 
CCC, and the feed mixer then pays 
the transportation charges to his mill 

On cottonseed meal, PMA said that 
freight discounts will be based on 
allowance of full freight rates from 
-acific Southwest points to the drouth 
states in which the mixed feed was 
sold. Sales to mixers to replace meal 
in feed sold to farmers on or before 
Oct. 15 will continue to be made on 


the basis of the previous sales an- 
nouncement. 

The net reduced price of cotton- 
seed meal to feed mixers is based on 
the reduced government price of $35 
ton, less the applicable freight dis- 
count and less a handling discount 
of $2.50 a ton. 

The new freight discounts and net 
reduced prices for cottonseed meal 
are as follows: 
State in 

which 


Net reduced 








Freight price per ton to 
drouth discount be advanced 
feed sold per ton with order 

Arkansas ‘ $24.14 $8.36 
Colorado . 21.90 10.60 
Kansas .... cece BES 8.50 
Missouri soe Bake 8.36 
New Mexico ‘ 16.04 16.46 
Oklahoma : 23.66 8.84 
Texas hence Baewe 10.48 
Nevada . . 15.06 17.44 


Delivery of cottonseed meal is 
made by CCC f.o.b. car at Pacific 
Southwest points selected by CCC. 
The feed mixer pays transportation 
charges at full commercial rates. 
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The death of F. C. Meyer, flour 


broker and mill representative in the 
New England area, occurred recent- 
ly. More details will be found on 
page 30. 


John Myers, 59, a broker on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange since 1927, 
died in Winnipeg Oct. 12 following a 
lengthy illness. Mr. Myers was at 
one time associated with the Empire 
Grain Co. and was an ardent sports- 
man 


Clarence Saunders, 72, pioneer of 
supermarket merchandising, died Oct. 
14 at Memphis. Mr. Saunders revolu- 
tionized the grocery business 36 years 
ago with his 2,400 Piggly Wiggly 
stores. Recently he was in the midst 
of developing a completely mechani- 
cal, self-service grocery store. 

Allen H. Vories, 74, died Oct. 13 
at the Baptist Hospital in New Or- 
leans. He was president of the Vories 
Baking Co., 1544 Tchoupitoulas St., 
New Orleans, and had founded the 
firm in 1906. Mr. Vories was a native 
of St. Joseph, Mo., and was 
the National Biscuit 
Chicago before coming to New Or- 
leans. He was a member of the 
Boston Club and served on the Board 
of Directors of the Pan American 
Life Insurance Co. His widow is the 
former Miss Mae Nickle of Spring- 
field, Mo. 


Ragner R. Rossing, 81 years old, 
veteran among grain publishing edi- 
tors and editor of Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Consolidated, 


sales 


manager of €®., 


Chicago, since 
1899, died at his home on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 4 of a heart attack. Mr. 
Rossing, before his final affiliation, 
was editor of the American Mille 
from 1890 to 1899. He was credited 
With being instrumental in effectin: 


several major improvements in grain 
trade operations during his career, 
among them the inauguration of ar- 


bitration committees and the devel- 
opment of government supervised 
grain grading. Interment was made 


at the Graceland cemetery Oct. 6 
from the funeral home at 6110 Cot- 
tage Grove Ave. Surviving are three 
daughters and a son. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Railroads Extend 
Drouth Freight Cut 


CHICAGO In an abrupt turn 
around, western railroads agreed last 
week to extend the freight rate re- 
duction on hay and feed to Nov. 16. 
The news was disclosed by President 
Eisenhower in his address before the 
Future Farmers of America at Kan- 
sas City, Oct. 15. 

The 50° freight rate reduction, 
which had been granted the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture since July 1, 
previously was set to expire Oct. 1, 
but was extended to Oct. 15. The new 
extension to Nov. 16 apparently was 
made at the 11th hour, and under 
extreme pressure from the govern- 
ment, since the railroads had stated 
adamantly earlier in the week that 
no extension was contemplated. 

In addition to extending the rates 
on feed commodities owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp., the rail- 
roads have expanded the program to 
hay. H. C. Barron, secretary of the 
Western Traffic Assn., Chicago, said 
that the western railroads will pub- 
lish a tariff applicable on hay to 
drouth areas effective Oct. 17 to ex- 
pire Nov. 16. The reduced rates on 
hay will apply from the entire western 
territory to the drouth area, the eligi- 
bility requirement being that a cer- 
tificate be signed by a duly authorized 
county agency or representative of 
the department of agriculture, federal 
or state. The hay must be consigned 
for drouth relief purposes and not for 
resale except to persons entitled to 
drouth relief rates. 

This means that anyone in the 
western territory can ship hay to 
drouth areas at a reduced rate if he 
can obtain a certificate of eligibility 
showing that the shipment is being 
made to an eligible receiver. Previ- 
ously, only the government was al- 
lowed the reduced transportation 
charge. 
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~ HKURE 


~~ _~—s IMPROVES FLOUR MATURING 
AND BLEACHING 
ECONOMY, = B IMPORTANT WAYS! 
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FROM FIRST STEP TO LAST, HY-KURE provides greater 
A MODERN MATURING accuracy in the maturing and bleaching of flour. HY-KURE affords 


more accuracy in making chlorine dioxide solutions. For it supplies 


AND BLEACHING SERVICE chlorine dioxide in a new “frozen brick’’ form which assures unprece- 


dented purity and dependability. When this “brick” is dissolved in water 


FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY with volume scientifically regulated by the HY-KURE dispenser, the 


result is a chlorine dioxide solution of the exact concentration desired 


HY-KURE—Supplies Chlorine Diox- THEN By A simple process which — fect is uniformly obtained. In ac- 
ide for the maturing and bleaching of eliminates the old gas generator, a tual mill operation, flour treated 
flour in a revolutionary new form. purer, more uniform chlorine di- with HY-KURE shows a marked 

oxide gas is liberated. In dispens- improvement in baking quality. 
STERWIN CHLORINATOR—An ac- 


ing this gas through “‘pin-point’” STERWIN st pplies 
controls. a high leyree of accuracy ice for maturing 
is assured. Once control valves are flour. This 


complete serv- 
and bleaching 


includes HY-KURE. 


curate machine for metering even the 
most minute quantities of chlorine. 








_ set and the equipment is running, Also included are materials for 

OXYLITE—A highly efficient, eco- e. ec Dive 

coated Css Giniadiiatn cet a minimum of attention is needed flour treatment using Oxylite*® and 

a WITH THE HY-KURE dispenser, feeding equipment for this bleach- 

STERWIN FEEDER—A precision ma- the precise amount of gas is con- ing powder, the Sterwin Chlorina- 

chine for the accurate addition of dry sistently added to the flour and the — tor when desired; and maintenance 
powder where required. desired maturing and bleaching ef- and service on all equipment. 

For further mformation on our Plour Service Contract, write direct to: 





Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 West 9th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 











—— 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Flour Miller’s Library 


Reader Service Department 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
BOOKS— 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS . . Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control. A textbook and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grain. 245 pages, $3 25 
6x9, photooffset. 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision.................... . 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION, Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation’s Business. This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, $6 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages..... s 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION . . . . . . B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines 

assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 

Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 

assays. Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 

each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2 00 
; . 


113 pages, 84x11, offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948................ 
Storck & Teague 





FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD . . . 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations, $7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value .................. ; : . 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER . . . . . . «‘ByA. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 
now in ite third printing. An invaluable aid in solving ennenenn $4 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur...............0..ce ee eee . ts 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 
Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 


tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which $4 0 
the baker car incrense sales and improve his product’s quality 0 


Reader Service Department 


The Northwestern Miller 


@):1>)3:a a te), 


118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 











107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

L IBE RTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. —” 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &*: fee" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the novitiitstern Miller 





October 20,°1953 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 24—Dist. No. 5, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, DeSota Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., Henry Lee, 1710 
Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 24-28—American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 28-31—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Patmer House, Chicago; 
sec., George A. Seidel, 1245 W. Dick- 
ens Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 

Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mil- 
lers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Elton Hotel, Waterbury, Conn.; Sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 9-11—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, N.Y.; Sec., William A. Dolan, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 13—Dist. No. 13, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; Sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

1954 

Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill, 

Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan, 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Me- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 3-5—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y 

Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

March 14-17— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 





P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 
O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








Tanner - Evans -Siney 


Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KT OUR ponestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








R. STRISIK CoO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 





Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
ae our whe mat iis gr on *' Wester 

Reserve an sught from the grow 
ers at elev ato rs we own and operate 


ha 








——— 


ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IN 











—-FLOU ee | 
diser 


Broker and Merchan 
DAVID c OLEM. AN, arnnpenenen 
Members N.Y Prod Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK 5. N. ¥ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St alien. Ma 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
FLOUR 


NEW ORLEANS, I Ss. A 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














New York, N. Y. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


INC, 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


New York San Francisco 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW,C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
7 St. Nicholas Sst., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st.. KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 








Cable Address: ‘DoRFEACH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 8 


Address ‘“Feastanco," London. 








Cable Address: *‘Topri"', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 

CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Codes 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. “‘CovENTRY,’’ London 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
“FENNELL,” 


Cable Address Liverpool 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoMA,"’ Glasgow 
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A German magazine wryly reports 
the following mythical conversation 
from the Paris meetings about Euro- 
pean defense: 


“We should give the Germans 
rifles,’ says the American. 

‘But old ones,”’ declares the Briton. 

“Yes, and without cartridges,” adds 
the Hollander. 

“And only on Sundays,’ 
the Belgian. 

“Sundays in leap year,” proposes 
the Norwegian. 

“Provided that leap year begins on 
Tuesday,” adds the Dane. 

“And what will we do with 
rifles?”” asks the German. 

“What's the matter?” accuses the 
Frenchman, leaping into the conver- 
sation. “Are you opposed to the de- 
fense of Europe?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
A Hollywood producer suggested to 
his secretary that she accompany him 
to Palm Springs for a weekend trip. 


suggests 


the 


“Listen,” she snapped, “I may be 
your typewriter, but I'm not port- 
able.” 

¢¢¢ 


He was boring the girl to tears with 
his old tales when in came her dog. 
“Have you taught him any new tricks 
since I was here last?"’ he asked. 
“Yes,” she affirmed sweetly, “if you 
whistle, he’ll bring you your hat.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 
The shoemanager was explaining to 
a complaining customer the reason 
for the poor quality of his soles. “All 
the good leather,” he said, “is going 
into steaks.” 


In a certain business establishment 
signs were posted on every wall, 


bearing the single imperative word, 
“Think!” 

Apparently the experiment in initia- 
tive didn’t work out too well. A few 


weeks later, new signs. They read: 
“Don't think. Ask!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


A friend of mine and her four-year- 
old brother were visiting at my grand- 
father’s farm. While sight-seeing in 
the country, little Bill said, “Gee, you 
must be rich out here.” He pointed to 
a lightning rod on top of the barn 
and gasped, “Even the cows have TV 


sets!” 
ee ¢ 

Two fellows were discussing the 
vicissitudes of henpecked husbands. 

“But let me tell you,” said one, 
“I’m boss at my house. Last night I 
found there was no hot water. So I 
raised the roof. Believe me, I got’ hot 
water, too—and in a hurry!” There 
was a pause, and he added: “I hate 
to wash dishes in cold water, don't 


you?” 
¢$¢¢ 

The teacher was giving the primary 
class a talk on flowers. “Now, chil- 
dren,” she said, “who can tell me 
what makes the flower spring from 
the seed?” 

“God does it,’”’ answered one little 
girl, “but fertilizer helps.” 
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W. DE 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 


BOE » 
O R & CO N. V. 


Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. \ 


IMPORTERS Y “MEELUNIE” 


Cable Address: 


“Wedeboer” 








VERHOEFF & ZOON’s ) 


yi Ss 


Anno 1876 YA Pr>! 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V : = 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

cates’ Radium Corr “Par nox 6 | | FLOUR - 





AMSTERDAM 


Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


OFFALS - STARCH 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BtRGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FLOUR 
References 


le Twentsche Bank, N. ¥V., Rotterdam Struisenbur 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York Cable 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


BOX 8&2, ROTTERDAM 


AND FEEDSTUFFS 


DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 


Importers Since 1889 


Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


gstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Address: Semolina 











Established 1885 


BULSING 


& HESLENFELD 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


FLOUR IMPORTERS (Anton Sorensen) 

Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Solicit Correspondence From MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
Manufacturers and Exporters IMPORTERS 

Cable Address: ‘“Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam ; Nees 

Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) Cable Address: “Flourimport” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOU 


50 Wellington 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 


Cable Address 


R MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


Street IMPORTER 


“Glencairn,”’ Glasgow Cable 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


HOLLAND 


S OF FLOUR, CEREALS 


AND FEEDINGSTUFES 


Address “Medium” 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FELIX COHEN 














FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 1. Mau-itewes iPostbox. $06) 
TT N LAND 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW KOTTERDAM, HOLLANI 
Reference De Twentsche Bant 
Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow Cable Addn Felixeohen” 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. Pstabished 1805 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 





OTTO MADSEN 











FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GRAIN EES See 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW ey reerneceageedi seer ope 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow Cable \ddres OTTOMADSEN 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON EINFUHRHANDEL 
LTD. Mannheim Stuttgart 
FLOUR IMPORTERS D. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
Baltic Chambers Cable Address: “EINFUHK" 


50 Wellington Street 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 








Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Codes: 
Bankers: 


Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


SINCB 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
, Riverside, Private 
Guarantee Trust, New York 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bad. 
Reference: 


1889 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Addre 


“Cleo” 


Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and 


will be ent on request 


condition in 


full 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 


COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: “Bejenes,”’ Rotterdam; 


“Avanti,” 


Antwerp 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


an — 
outstanding outstanding 
symbol... service 





SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for the past eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry's great- 
est asset. 





sige tate ey 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE. TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 





The eatin ern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry's 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 


A LIST OF 
FLOUR MLS 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 


statistical information. 


PLUS --- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





teens | Ohe-Northwestern-Miller 


the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER © ~FEEDSTUFFS 





118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 














Tue American BAKER ¢ MILLING PropuctION NEW YORK Hiller KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO ea TORONTO 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 









that give 
baking consistency 
y ots hard to beat. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 
binning of wheat of top milling and baking qualitizs. Let 
us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 









- 
— 


ee. BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 
2S KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


i =e aaa * KANSAS CITY, MISS RI 
i BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING felt) 


i OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & k. c. mcr. 














CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srration, Vice Pres. 


act  e Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Complete Gacilities Jor Serving the Milling Pada | 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINN:PEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 


IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


4,000,000 BUSHELS 














OFFICE &$: 


OPERATING: 
THE WABASH ELEVATOR 


UHLMANN 





Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














“ROCK RIVER" @¢©@ ‘ *@ ee 7S “OLD TIMES” 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE wciwHtk: 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











}POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 

















To build a bread business you 
must have customers who come 
back day after day ...and steady 
customers want the same high 
quality in every loaf they buy. 
POLAR BEAR flour has a fifty- 
year reputation for uniform top 
quality. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co avn 
Acme Flour Mills Co.. 


Allen, James, & Co (Belfast), Ltd 


Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Fiours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Angell Chr ot 
Arnold Milling Co 
Atkinson Milling 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co... 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co..... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Millin Co 

Blake, J. Il . . 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

rt wn co ° . . 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burrus Milis, Inc 


Cahokia Fiour Co. .... 
Cameron, John F., & Co., 
Cargil' Incorporated 

Geet, FB. aces 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. . 

Chatfield & Woods 

Chicago, So Shure & So 
Chubb & Son 

City Nat'l Bank & Trust 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Ine. van 
Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Commander-Larabee Milling 
Commissiehandel Cereales 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & 
Crawfo.-d & Law 

Crete Mills 


De HKoer, W B& GO.ecces 
De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Dixte-Portland Flour Co 
Donszeimann & Co., Ltd.... 
Low Cren,ical Co 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ine. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co....... 
Eastern Canada Fiour Mills. 
Eckhart, B A. M.lling Co.. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evane Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co 


I ( 


Farquhar Lros. sae 
Feast, C. E., & Co.. 
Fennell, Spence & Co.... 
Fisher-Fallga:ter Milling 

P uring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flynn, John M., Co.......... 
Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Mcrgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M. . 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Vailey Milling 
Garland Mil's, Inc 
Gereral Mills, Inc. 
iillespie Bros Ltd 
tlobe Milling Co éuee 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.. 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris. Upham & Co 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Holland Engraving Co 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co..... 
Hubbard Miiling Co. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 

Huoter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J F.. Milling Co.... 
Inter-Continental Grain 
International Malling Co 
Inte:state Grain Corp 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co..... 

Jewell, L. R., & Son.. 

Johansen, Anch., & Co.. 
Johnson-Herbert 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kely-Erickson Co. ........ 
Keliy, Wiliiam, Milling Co.. 
Kent, Percy. Bag Co., Inc..... 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons...... 
King Midas Flour Mills...... 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Kjaer & Sand 

Knappen Milling Co ° 
Knighton, samuel, & Sons, Inc... 
<oerner, John E., & Co... 


LaGrange Mills .... 

Lake of the Woods M 
Loken & Co. .. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co..... 


McCabe Grain Co > 
McCopneli & Keid, Ltd. ... . 
McKinuon & McDonald, Ltd..... 
Madsen, Otto 

Madser. Rud 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 

Marsh & McLenuan, Inc..... 
N. V. “Meelun'e,” Amsterdam 
Meining, H. C., 

Mennel Milling Co. ........ 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Milling Products, Ltd. ‘ 
Mill Mutuai Fire Prevention Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co.. 
Mitchell, E. P., Co 

Monsanto Chemical Co 
Monigomery Co, The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Morris, Cli‘f H., & 

Morrison Milling Co. ....... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co 

Muirhead, B. H 


Natl Aifalfa Wehydrating & Mig. Co 
Nappanee Milling Co. .... ae 
Nebraska Cousolidated Mills Co 

Neff & Fry Co 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co, .... 

New Era Miliing Co.. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Wiliis, Co E 
Novadel.Agene Corp Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Lid... 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co. ce>ebees 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimopecker, Ltd..... 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Reilly, John F. 


Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 


Rob.n Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co......... 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Runciman Milling Co. 

Ruoif, A. & Co ° 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 
Russeil-Miller Miiling Co 
Russell Milling Co. 

Rutnerfurd, W. H., & Co. 


Scott Mungo, Ltd. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc..... 


Simonds-Shieids-Theis Grain Cc 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 


Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 


Star of the West Milling Co..... 


Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stretton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8S. R., 

Sullivan, E. D., 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Tayior, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

The Northwestern Miller 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Turonto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhlraann Grain Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 


Untied Grain Growers, Lid........ 


Urban George, Milling Co.. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co..... 
Var Walbeek’s Handel N. V... 


Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N, V. 


Vis, P. C., & Co 

Voigt Milling Co... 
Vos, M. J 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wasl-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc 
Watoon & Philip, Ltd. ... 

Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 


Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co 
Western Star Mill Co 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.. 
Wiltiams Bros. Co 

Williams, Cohen E 

Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 


Lid 


Pa ee 

American Ace 
A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 


of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEW TON, KANSAS 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OPTICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain ‘Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER... SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 











‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 




















The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are 


you taking advantage of this service 


program? Ask for more details. 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 























“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Zuatity Cakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 
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Performance Tested Flours milled by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS are, 
like good friends, dependable and helpful. Their uniform baking 
performance assures economical, trouble-free production schedules 
and top quality bread every day. 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS is large enough to maintain every 


modern facility for the production of fine flours of uniform quality 





and to serve the best interests of the baking industry promptly 


and economically. 





Users of KFM Performance Flours are customers and friends. 


For Setter Quality Control... Use Performance “Tested Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 





Sure 


as the 


daily paper 











“ews is an extremely perishable commodity. It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 

Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it’s 
only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want. 

To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 
kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
always made good equipment and materials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 
technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 


always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs, 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPReeeegenrevevse Ss 'N PRINCIPAL ciTries 


““Dyox,”’ ““Novadelox’’ and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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|PPUBLIC SERVKe 


: 


— 





the lesson 
some school children 
NEVER learn 


Even straight-A students flunk this subject occasion- 
ally. It’s safety — remembering to look both ways 
before crossing the street. Nothing can guarantee 
school kids will be careful when they’re playing near 
heavily-traveled streets. 


This puts it squarely up to you as a driver to assume 
they won’t be. If you drive slowly enough you'll be 
able to stop instantly when a child darts out in front 
of you. You'll save lives by observing posted traffic 
regulations and by paying careful attention to safety 
patrol boys and junior policemen. And it’s a good 
: idea to keep your car in top mechanical condition— 
Se in particular, your brakes. 
All these safeguards are doubly important, now that 
school has started again. Play it safe. Do your part 
in reducing the number maimed and killed (well 


cee RNR ORIEN em me 


over 120,000 every year! ) 
| DRIVE CAREFULLY — THE CHILD YOU 
| SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN! 
| 





